Apology/Crito 
Lecture 1 


Text usedi Loab Classical library. Translated by Harold North Fowler. 


There are a few chairs probably available in the departmental ante-chambre, 
so if someone is there.«.You know where the departmental office 1st There are 
me chairs around and you might try to pick them up. Which number is it, 3091 
BIO, 307. 306. 

Well, the first thing I want to do in my own name and by anticipation in the 
name of the class, to e>press my happiness to see tir* Reinken back. Nr. Reinken 
kke bean serving as a reader in my courses for many years now, and no one could 
have done it better. Good. 

Now let us turn to our subject. This is an introduction to political phi¬ 
losophy, which will be given in the form of a discussion of Plato 1 e Apology of 
Socrates and his Crlto . I assume but do not presuppose thet you have read tKese 
/irxGSige, because they ere very popular and are accessible in mary inexpensive 
editions. But it is not presupposed; I only ask you to read the two books, short 
works, carefully, while we go. The Apology of Socrates is Socrates' formal de¬ 
fense before en Athenian law court. He 1 Bad bean accused of not believing in the 
gods in which the city believes, and in corrupting the young. Socrates clai ms 
of course to be wholly innocent. Yet he was found guilty and condemned to death. 
In the Crita Socrates is presented 83 waiting in prison for his execution, and 
“-.ere he was givan the opportunity to ascape. Yet he refused to avail himself of 
'..is opportunity, despite of the fact that he was unjestly condemned. His reason 
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reasons. This dtvine right. Is based...in this sense Is based On t 
ultimately, if we cut away all frills, that the good is identical 
ceetral. Socrates, according to Hegel, rightly questioned that — 
•The human mind legitimately desires to act on insight, and that 
freely. The human mind desires to do the right knowing that it 
merely because it is told that it is right. A nd ao a consequence 
raised the qusetions which the old Athenians had never raised, es 
gods are and whet they are. Yet this freedom, that I call, es it 
tribunal of my reason, everything which lays claims on me, ' -* 






































































































ccracy whare the question crises, who should have the last eay—the denocratic 
assemblies or the experts? This is a very serious question. I think former Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower spoke of it very strongly in his latest epeeohes. Mow this is the 
great questions Can one clarify this issue—democracy or rule of experts—without 
anderstending experts in the light of philosophers? For the following reason* 
Experts are, es everybody knows, specialists, which means partial knowers. How 
the partial, the incomplete, cannot be properly ■understood except in the light of 
the complete. And the complets knower, at least according to their claim...to his 
claim, is the philosopher. So I think we will not completely disregard our im¬ 
mediate political problems tjy considering such a seemingly far-fetched issue. 

1 have said that given the particular difficulties regarding the Apology ...I 
speak now of the Apolo oy, although I think it is not quite proper to do so, becaeoe 
the title is Apology cT~Socratea . and it is important. Thare is no Platonic dia¬ 
logue in which the name of Socrates occurs except tba Apology of Socratea ■ And 























I think I heve to marrtiou it. How it is almost iticlly useless to etu^r the Apology 
of Soorates end the Crito , and other things of this kind, if we do jnot possass a 
previous grasp of the almost overpowering re 3 i 3 tar.es to the fundamental premise 
of the Apology , and so om. And this premise is the possibility of political phi¬ 
losophy. In speaking of that resistance 1 shall not tsll you anything caw, far¬ 
fetched! I only remind you of things which you have, if I may use this term, sucked 
together—net altogether with your mothers 1 nilk—but, if X may say so, with your 
high school teachers 1 milk. So forgive me if I become somewhat trivial. What I am 
trying to do, in other words, ia thisi r 0 u have read frequently that there is a 
olimata of opinion, an atmosphere, and there are many other terms of this nature, 
you know? In which. ..of which we ers as little aware as we are ordinarily aware of 
the air, without which we could not possibly breathe and live. How and I think it 
is a very important task for thinking people to make oxplloit, to make conscious, 
that which we tacitly presuppose all the time. I believe that ia not the function 
Of oultural anthropology and other sciences but of a much more humble and practical 
thing. 

How 1st me begin to try to make this clear, because the atmosphere rtiich 
surrounds us, in which we live, is net a matter of today or yesterday. Mila has 
a long prehistory, and we must have some rough urderstanding of that history if 
we want to have a proper understanding- cf that very atmosphere. How I begin at the 
beginning again. Political philosophy, I said, ia the quest for the good society. 
Of course the society good for man, meaning, in accordance with tha requirements of 
man 1 a nature. There are certain things which nam needs by cature in order to be 
truly man, truly a human being. And this implies that man hae by nature certain 
















his, what l said up to cow, was a very rough sketch of pol: 
understood by Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and quite a few- 
-other philosophers, both in antiquity and in the Middle Ag 
e’sake I call that classical political philosophy. Sow the 
n of classical polite, cal philosophy was, as you might hmve 
naterel e nd s of man which have a natural order. In other w 
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not a chace of ends, but tilers is a hierarchy of ends. Because if there were a 
variety of ends with no order, then we would be of course confused ell the time: 
there wouldn't be natural ends in any reasonsbla sense. Wow this notion that 
there are natural ends of man went together with the notion thet there are natural 
ends in nature generally speaking. So to that extent classical political phi¬ 
losophy is based on a certain kind of natural science. Since the word natural 
science has taken on such a specific meaning in our modern times, I will use en 
older term. X will speak of rhysiolcgia —please ^~to Reinken/--which means the 
speech, the disoesston, of physio , of nature. Now this was done, elaborated, by 
the classical philosophers. And there were certain difficulties, because—as ia 
shown by the fact that Plato and Aristotle, in particular, did not entirely agree 
as to that phyglologia , and above all, and in a wsy most Interesting of all, thare 
were philosophers ir, classical antiquity who developed a physiologic which was not 
teleological, which denied that there ure natural ends. And the nest famous rep¬ 
resentatives of this view ers Democrites and Epicurus. X mention these names 
advisedly—Danocritus and Epicurus. Democritus prior to Plato, Epicurus after. 

Now let ns consider for one moment the effect which this grave question— 
teleological or non-teleological ptysiclogla —has om political philosophy. In the 
Epicurean tradition thare ia no political pEilosophy, i,e., there is no quest for 
the best regime. It is in this stridt sense un-political. They ere students of 
nsture, seeking their happiness, each privately or in small groups of friends, but 
no serious concern for tha pells . Now the reason for this is not thet the Epi¬ 
cureans denied natural ends of ell men. In a w«y they denied it strictly speakirg, 
but in en ot h e r sense they did not deny it, for they made this assertion, thet tha 
good is identical with the pleasent. And the pleasant is of course then a natural 
and. Now and the first step leading from that is that we have to choose the more 
pleasant rather than the more painful, and so on; a calculation of pleasures and 
pains, a felieiiic calculus as it was called by Bentham much lster. But It cul¬ 
minated, the Epicurean doctrine, in the view that there is a maximum pleasure, a 
highest pleasure, which is indeed obtainable only through philosophy. Which has 
nothing to do with the polls , with the city, except in a very secondary way, but 
philosophy is its condition. Now why than was there no political philosophy, 
strictly speaking, although there was ecmething like a teleology in Epicurean 
thought! And we can Btsts it very simply: Political philosophy, pre-modem, 
classical political philosophy, ia based on the fundamental pranlse that the 
moral, as we would esy, is fundamentally different from the pleasent. And now 1st 
me re-translats that into Greek. To kalan, the noble cur fine, im something funda¬ 
mentally different from the pleasent. Virtue is choiceworthy for its own sake 
because of Its intrinsic nobility. It is not to be chosen because it is productive 
of pleasure es the Epicureans said. Now this much, or this little, about classical 
political philosophy. 

I must now explain very briefly, very surmarily, very cursorily, the pe¬ 
culiarity of modem political philosophy which created that climats, that atmos¬ 
phere, of whioh I spoke. Modem political philosophy emerged through a clear 
break with classical political philosophy, through a deep sense of diseatiafaction. 
The first great event was Kachiavalli. And in Kachiavelli the clearest and most 
accessible statement ia in hia Prince, chapter 15. One can restate what liachia- 
velli enys thers as follows: The classics, Plato and Aristotle above ell, had 
said that tha best regime, the regime dedicated to virtue, ia possible. u therwiae 
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only a fool woold strive for it. But not necessarily ever actual. It is en 
object of wish car prayer, of the wish or prayer of reasonabls men of conrae. But 
although it is likely never to be actual it ia indispensable as a standard for 
judging properly of tba various iraperfedt societies in which men live. Hot could 
« diagnose this imperfection if ws did not have a standard of perfaetiont Row 
Mactdnvelli's point ie thisi According to Plato and A r istotla the bast rcgiroo ia 
said to be according to nature, according to the requirements of human nature. But 
can it be according to nature if it never, or hardly ever exists? Must there not 
be a natural obstacle to it which prevents it from comijg into being most of the 
timet The ground of tha error of the classics, according to iaachiavelli, is thisi 
T h«gr took their bearings by virtue, by how men should live, or how they ought to 
live. And this leadB to the result that we get a wholly aoeleas—as later men 
would say, a wholly utopian—fantastic political philosophy. The only sane thirg 
to do is to change one's orientation radically, and to take one's bearings by how 
men do live, down to earth. We may loosely call this realism, ldachisvelli opposes 
this realism to tha idealimm of Plato, Aristotle, and so on. Uachiavelli calls 
■these bast regimes the imaginary kingdoms or principalities, and by this he means not 
merely Plato and Aristotle but alao the Biblical tradition. The Kingdom of God 
would be from his point of view, although he doesn't say eo, sn imaginary kingdom. 
Now this simple step, which X believe every one of you bas. .. is familiar with, 
became effective on a large scale only by the intervention of some great suc¬ 
cessors of bach ia velli, men who have not the bad reptraatlon which Machiavelli in a 
way still has. In other words they ware more sober, more cautious. But never¬ 
theless they built on Machiavelli's foundation. Now in this forthar elaboration, 
use was made of a concept which I have not yet had occasion to mention, the concept 
of a natural law in the sense of a normative law. This notion thet there ia a 
natural law as anormative law i B one possibla interpretation of classical political 
philosophy. It is not Plato, not Aristotle, but to some extent the Stoics, and 
above all, the Scholastics, To simplify mutters, according to the Thomist doctrine 
of natural law, which is the most renowned, natural law consists es it were of 
three parts corresponding to three kinds of naturel inclinations of men. Inclin¬ 
ation means here always inclination toward en and, net in the sense in which the 
word is now used. And these three inclinations are self preservation, preservation! 
of the species, and therefore also of political society, and knowledge. And of 
course knowledge and in the second place, society, are higher in rank than self 
preservation, and tharefore the whole importance of virtue is implied in the fact 
that knowledge and sociaty ere higher than the individual in his self preservation. 
Row what was done as a consequence of Machiavelli—in the first piece by Hobbas— 
waa to say thisi We do need, a natural law. That's few Hobbas a matter of course, 
ao it is for Locke after him. But not these higher storisB. The lowest is the 
only thing which we need—the lowest, the desire for self preservation. The lowest, 
and therefore the most dependabls. And if we build the ihole edifice of natural 
law om the most defensible bests then it will be much more veTuable, much more 
solid, than the traditional doctrine, which regarded it only, es It were, es en 
introduction to the higher. The practical consequence ia—which iB not in this 
form drawn by Hobbes but only by Locke—that the political society or the state hae 
ao suub no concern whatever with virtue and vice. It is conoemed with peace, with 
law and order, but virtue and vice is none of its business. And of course this 
leads to very great questions 151 to the present day. For example, you know the 
Berkeley demonstrations, where freedem of speech and Obscenity of speech was 
especially demanded, ia tha prohibition egainst Obscenity net a concern with virtue 
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and a concern with virtns is not a political concurn. In a way—it is a can- 
plicated thing--in a way this nan kind of natural right, the classics of whioh ere 
Hobbes and Locke, this new doctrine is hedonistic and in this respect akin to tba 
Epicureans, But there is oca radical difference between these modem hedonists 
and the Epicureans and any other earlier hedonists. Hobbes and Locke deny that 
there is a highest good, what tha Epicureans had asserted. There is no sufluimm 
honum . And connected with this in a way which I cannot now show is the fact that 
the old hadonism was radically un-political, whereas the new hedonism is r adically 
political. Generally speaking in pre-modem times you had, Bey, an idealistic 
tradition, which is political, and a hedonistic tradition, which was non-political. 
Now in the 17 th century a merger of these two traditions takes place, a political 
hedonism. Ard that is one of the greatest changes which has ever happened, and 
of course up totthe present day this determines ^”us*with many modifications 
which would lead us too far. 

Now the full development of these things which I have only here sketched 
presupposed a break with pre-modem physiologia, and this is the aide of it which 
is best known because it is most obvious. This break with pre-modem physiologia 
took place after Uachiavelli, generations after Machiavelli, And we have here 
the strange thing that the first great break etill took place under the presup¬ 
position of tha old kind of phyeiologia , be it Aristotelian or any other. But 
then we have this great changewhich.. ,Ss all think in the first place of Galileo. 
How let us torn to this break with pre-modem phyaiologia . And again I limit my¬ 
self to the most simple and superficial side of the matter. What strikes, would 
strike everyone concerned with knowledge of cature, would be the fact that thure 
was such a veristy of doctrines. Platonic doctrine of ratere ia not Aristotelian; 
and thet is not Stoic, and that is not Epicurean, and n others. A disgraceful 
variety; a chaos. And this leads in itself, and had ied already in antiquity, to 
skepticism. If a pursuit is feasible then there will be agreement. The mere 
fact of disagreement shows that this is impossible. But there was one beacon for 
some men who were concerned with physiolcgia, and that was that thare existed 
a science which in spits of all skepticism functioned where there was no division 
into schools, and that was of course mathematica. So what these men then were 
striving after was a new kind of physiologls which would be, if I may sey so, as 
metaphysically neutral as mathematica. that had never existed before. Math sciatica 
is en old story, but there was no Platonic mathematics, Aristotelian mathematica. 
Epicurean mathematics. Different degrees to which they were interested in mathe¬ 
matics—that*s another matter. But now the attempt was made, taking mathematica as 
a model, to produce such a physiologia where all men, all competent man, would 
agree, just as they agreed in mathematics. Now the result was modern phyaica, 
which is as non-telaological es Epicurean physics, but is distinguished from Epi¬ 
curean physios by Its mathematical Character, which if we want toe ea the eoures 
is rather to be found in Plato than in ary of the other great Greek men. But 
hers again we must not make tha mistake Of superficial people, and sey, "Well, 
here you have a combination of Epicureeniem with Platonism," as if this were not 

precisely the problem—hcw can you bring weter and lire together? I mean in moat 

eases these eclectic compromises are just despicabla, a proper objest of compassion, 

because people are in troubles and txy to make the beet of it. But thonw con- 

bimstions which ers of utmost importance ore those that come about ty the thinker 

in question putting the question on a novel basis, where the whole issue looks 

different then it did before. And this discovery of the new basis, tide creative 
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act, is the Important tiling, much more important than "hat he took frcra source A 
and what he took from source B. I said a combination of Epicerean physica with 
mathematics. Yet this mathematical character, as it were, increased the non- 
teleologioal character of mudern physios. That is in itself a rather enigmatic 
etstementj in order to understand it one would have to read the second book of 
Aristotle's Fhysioe, where ha speaks of the relation between mathematical and 
teleological necessities. 

However this may be, the final result of this development—taking together 
both the new physics and what came out from Kachiavelli and his succession—there 
is no naturel standard whatever. The standard can ccme...Thers is no natural 
standard whatever. Whereas all these older schools, with the exception of Skeptics, 
had said...the Skeptics denied ary standard...had said there ia a ustural standard. 

But we need a standard. Where can we get it? And the answer, the olasslo modern 
answer given long after Hobbes and Locke hed done their work was given by Kent. 

The standard conies from reason ao distinguished from nature. Now I will ahow 
briefly how this ia connected with modern natural right, baaed on self preservation 
alone. How if the fundamental instinct, urge, or however we may call it ^""pro¬ 
visionally?_7, of man is self preservation and nothing else, then man is net by- 
nature a social being. He becomea social because be finds out he oannot preserve 
himself well without living in en organized society. But by nature he ia not 
social. Yet he still remains, for Hobbes and Looks, the rational animal. Aid that 
is perhaps tha simplest formula one can give for this kind of philosophy. The 
retionality of man is maintained: his sociality, his natural sociality, is denied. 
How and that implies, of course, that since man is not by nature sociel, that man 
strictly speaking precedes society, a thought which appeared—in this case oea 
must eey happily--but still we must understand it because in indirect wys this 
notion Still . All modern individualism ia originally baaed om this view 

that man precedes society. And these isolated men without ally social bonds ccme 
together in order freely to establish society. Aid the stats in whioh man is be¬ 
fore he enters society cane then to be culled the state of usture—not the 
ensient terra. Man's natural right ia the right which man hae in the stats of 
nstura, i.e,, in the pre-social stats. But if you look...This was very clear in 
Hobbes. But then if you look a bit more eloaely in the stata of nature and at 
these prunices, and that was done not before Rousseau, the otete of nature even¬ 
tually proved then to be a sub-human state, the stats of a stupid animal, not a 
state of man. How if in the state of nature we find man as a stupid animal, and 
not yet man, hww can the stata of usture supply standards for a human life? So 
one bas to abandon the orientation by nature; reason takes its piece. And that 
was done decisively by Kant. Reason divorced from the tutelage of nature, es Kant 
called it. 

How tha practical importance of this step was immense, as you ses from the 
following consideration. In former times, prior to Kant, it was always possible 
to argue against people who had,. .were very sanguine regarding what you nould do 
with human society, "Hell, human nature puts a limit to that. You know, there is 
Bometh.iag in man which will prevent a society without any flaws." Mow but if 
human nature ia in no way to be considered in the establishment of the ideal, if 
only reason is considered, the situation becomes very different. The implication 
of what Kant eaya is that man ia of infinite malleability. So there Is no human 
nature to speak of, eo that wa cannot know how far progress, especially sociml 
progress, may go. This has of course had a tremendoes effect up to the present 
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sible, except of course the knowledge that Mr. A cherishes value Alpha. But this 
is not knowledge of values? it’s not knowledge that value Alpha deserves to be 
cherished. This is the version, I take it, with which you have been all imbued 
iron a very early age, and so X do not have to labor this point. Mow despite of 
the almost overwhelming power of positivism, and historicism, in ocr age, the 
simple reasoning leading up to political philosophy—a reasoning which I sketched— 
has not lost ite primary evidence. And therefore we see time and again people, 
also young people, rebel more or less strongly against this value-free or value¬ 
less conception of social science. But this primary evidence doubtless needs now 
some external support against this terrific steamroller, which threatens to bray 
everything else. And that, I think, is the reason why it is good to stu^- Plato-- 
in order to clarify and to strengthen the primary evidence in favor of tha con¬ 
cern with the good scoiety. 

Now I mention finally another point. Be shall study, if all goes well, the 
Apology and the Crito . And we shall proceed roughly in this way: Mr. Reinken will 
be eo good to read a fairly short passage in the English translation, and then I 
will comment on it. And so we will go over the whole ground. In other words we 
will read the two books with greater care than it is ordinarily done. I'm not 
speaking now of what classical scholars do, but clessioel scholars do not have the 
obligation to face historicism and positivism which a member of a political science 
department faces. In other words we will all undergo, for the first time, or 
continue, a training in how to read worthwhile books. And here I appeal also to 
a veiy common experience. Sou know thet today the trend is toward readit^ very 
much and very fast. I have seen syllabi of courses, single courses, which...I 
mean no etudent cen ccmply with them unless he reads very much, and that means of 
course given the finiteness of man, very feat. And there must ha some place or 
places In which this trend 13 counter-acted by an attempt to read a little and 
slowly. I do not know how long it will take ub. I Buppose we will not have much 
time, if any, after we are through with thees two dialogues: but if we have cone 
time left, which is possible, then I would give a short discussion of Xenophon's 
treatment of the uscusation of Socratus, hacauss that would be of some interest. 

A contemporary, and a great contemporary of Plato, who presents the issue appar¬ 
ently In a very different way, and this might be helpful. But I cannot promise 
anything. Now If Mr, Reinken's watch is dependable, we have four minutes. 

Reinken 1 Six. St Six minutes. I see. I see you know the personal equation of 
your wetoh. Then, are there any questions? Yes* 

Q« You had said before you'd give en answer to the criticism of the Apology 


Si Well, what do you mean by that* 

Q: It seems to me that the argixnent that you raised against the Apology , 
that it ie a lie, and thet it can’t be answered by the argument thet it's a work 
of art, an answer. In other words it seemed to me... 

Si We cannot answer that. And I would say this, very provisionally. I 
would say we must make distinctions, a distinction made by Plato himself between 
base lies and noble lies. So if the Apology is a lie it 03 likely to ha a noble 
lie. That would ha the general line of defense of what I said which I would take. 


Apology/Crito X XJj 

Is this eatisfactoiy for tne lime being? Yes. 

Q: Well, you might speak a bit nacre about the unity of mathematics and 


Ss The ynity? 

Qi The agreement that mathematicians have about their Dim science. 

Ss Well this was the point when you read, for example, Descartes. I mean 
the situation today is I'm sure different. But in Descar te's time the situation 
was very clear. Take Euclid. There was no question*"Euclid, that was the real 
stuff. I mean there could ha no doiibt about...I mean if you spoke mathematically 
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And thet by spreading these benefite, including deodorants, it makes everybody 
happy. And of course that was a nasty exaggeration of mine, but you understand io t 
And this is one of the key polnte, that science cen now link up with what we call 
technology, whereas prior to that there was no essential link b« l '»een eoience and 
technology. 


END OF LECTURE 
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How let us begin. In my introduction I have tried to eyp lain with what ex¬ 
pectations and concerns of out own we approach the Apology of Socrates and the 
Crito . Kow today we shall turn to these Platonic works themseives. The procedure 
which we shall follow from non on is this* First ttr. Reinken will read to you a 
passage in Fowler's translation. Then I shall give a general explanation of the 
passage concerned. And finally I shall speak of particular expressions which seem 
to be in special need of a special discussion. Freni time to time I shall rafer to 
the support...far support and otherwise to the comnantaiy by John Burnet. - 
Burnet was the editor cf Plato, en outstanding authority. Jfet I us compelled to 
question some of his fundamental assumptions, assumptions not peculiar to him, but 
which seem to be characteristic obstacles to our understanding of Plato, and 
therefore worthy of sane discussion. I will give you a single illustration. 

Burnet has bean very much concerned both In his commentaries and in his history of 
Greek philosophy with the question of the historical Socrates, as distinguished 
from, eqy, the Platonic Socrates, the legendary Socrates one could Bay. Kow...And 
for the this purpose one must of course. In order to find out the true historical 
Socrates in contradistinction to the legendary Socrates, one must of course use 
extra-Platonic sources. And amot^ them you...also Aristophanes’ comedy The Clouds , 
which is referred to in the very text of the Apology - Kow Burnet had the merit to 
take The Clouds much more sericnely than most students. Re rightly insisted on the 
faot that a comedy is of course not a historical report, and therefore one must ha 
cantioua. The historical report would give us facte and a comedy gives us jokes. 
And therefore this is one special difficulty. Unfortunately he goes beyorxi this. 

He says "Statements of faot are net funny." /daughter_/ Kow this is a conse¬ 
quence of the fact-value distinction, because funny is surely a predicate of value. 
It may be a negative value, but still It is not neutral. Aral I do not know 
whether Burnet knew it wes a consequanca of the fact-value distinction, hat in 
fact it is. Kow let ue briefly consider this consequence or implication of the 
fact-values distinction, la it true, as Burnet asserts, that statements of faot 
are never funny! Is it trust It would be true if there ware never fumy facts. 
/~Laughter_/ Be all know that there ara funny facts. One could Bay—-as I see 

from your reaction—the Very statsmsnt,"Statajients of fact ere not funny" is it- 

salf a fumy fact. / Laughter J I give you another example in the late «ort 
Grodsins book on loyalty, which some of you will know. Which is a strictly 
scientific book. He give3 us en example in order to elucidate the problen of 
loyalty a atory of waiters In fashionable downtown restaurants who have a kind of 
spitting contest, of course behind the scenes, who cen spit bust fTom one wall to 

the next where the cocktails are located. Kow this is, I emst s$y, also a fumy 

fact. It may not exhaust the descriptions it may elso be criminal, far all 1 

know, hat In iteelf it doubtless has some funny qualities.So with this minor 

reminder of the limitations of Burnet’s Interpretation, we turn to the text. How 
Mr. Reinkan will be so good. And you are requested to open your books, too. To 
read the beginning of the Apology . You read until I eay stop. 

Reink em "How you, men of Athens,.. .and an orator'a virtue is to speak the 
truth." /""18 a_7 

Ss Thank you. Good. Here 1st us now stop. Tba judges, or the jurors—the 
s am e thing im this connection, in this context—were a large number, esy 
/"500 or more ?This is perhaps therefore the reference to making noises. 
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have been active for a short time. The first aceusere thus have crsated a power¬ 
ful prejudice against Socrates, a prejudice with which the judges are filled. 

The first accusers must belong, it appears from the context, to the older genera 
ation, because some of you have been filled with a prejudice against Socratas when 
you ware children or adolescents. Quite a few of thase accusers, of course, might 
belong to the jury. Quite a few, even if now dead, may have been the fathers of 
Socratas* judges. The third point: The first accusers are nameless, except the 
utterly uninteresting case of a comic poet like Aristophanes, because they make 
fun and, as we know, etatemente of...funny statanents are not to be taken seriously. 
The first accusers are nameless. Socrates is completely silent as to whether 
thase firat accusers were ever contradicted. He creates the imprassion, surely, 
thet the slander by the first accusers was never contradicted. How since they are 
unknown, Socrates cannot cross examine than, or refute then. That makes eer.se. 
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But wiy was that charge made at all if it is bo entirely baseless? Biy did 
Socrates become the target of a well-nigh universal slander? And of this par¬ 
ticular slander? I mean he Could have bean accused of embezzling public money: 
that would be something. But he was accused of this thing. Only the first 
accusers Could answer this question. Is it not so* Because they 
that. So ae a consequence Soorates can defend himself against their charge, but 
since they are unknown—not even their names are known—they cannot defend them¬ 
selves against Soorates' refutation. So we listen to Socrates, we hear hear he 
refutes the charge, but we will never hear what the original accusers had to say 
in support of their accusation. Furthermore the men who slandered him were mary, 
as he emphasises. Mow many men had heard him talk at the bankers' tablas in the 
market piece, as distinguished from other places. New I make this suggestion, and 
I am of course eager to discuss it with you. I would bet that Soorates did not 
worry about the things aloft and investigate the things beneath the earth, etc. 
on the market place. So the mary could not have had ary first hand knowledge of 

what Socratas did elsewhere. But could they not have heard of what Soorates did 

elsewhere? From others. And perhaps this was distorted on the vmy to than, that's 

another matter. However this may be, the first accusers* charge, as brought for- 
ward by thea, was necessarily baseless, because thay could cot have aiy direct 
knowledge. But this we cannot exclude without considering the evidence, especially 
the evidence supplied by the Apology , there may have been sane tiny little wee bit 
of fire where there was bo much”smoke. We must see. 

Now the first charge, the charge of the first accusers, had certain conse¬ 
quences. The consequence is distinguished from the first charge. In o 3 this Is 
made perfectly clear. The first accusers only said that Socratas is investigating 
these and these things, and bo on. But the charge thet Socrates does not worship 
the gods was not made by the first accusers. That is en inference on the part of 
the listeners. But however this may be, parhaps it was en inevitable consequence, 
when the men went around and said, "There is a Socrates who worries aboat the 
thiigs aloft," or as it is called in Arletophemas* Clouds, "who looks down on sun 
and moon," meaning looks down with contempt, sun arS moon being divins beings: 
then such a man cannot worship, cannot heve true respect of the gods. Now let us 
consider the diaige of the second accusers for one raanent. The second accusers 
said that Socrates does not respect or worship the gods worshipped by the city of 
Athens. Now compare this with the charge of the first accusers and ite inevitable 
consequence. The first bccuedts ' charge plus its inevitable consequence wa3 much 
graver, because here it is said Socrates didn't believe in ary gods, and not merely 
not in tha gods of the city. And this is very strange. And by bringing in tha 
first accusers, Socrates therefore aggravates the situation, because the first 
accusers went much further than the second. Yet this shows of course alee, one 
can eay, his singular honesty. He wants to surprise the audience with all the 
evidence, without holding back anything. He wsnte to meet the whole charge, not 
merely the formal charge,vihid! conceivably might be Btill drawn up, as we will sea 
later. Yet on the other hand, we must not forget, the first accusers cannot re¬ 
but Soorates' refutation, for tthe simple reason that they are nameless. They are 
as...Thay can as easily be brought on the witness stand as air. 

Non here is enother point which Burnet makes, which I would like brlafly to 
discuss. He quotes enother commentator, ^ sounds like "Shanoe"_y, 

who says, "’One thing may be taken as incontrovertible, that the sin cf every 
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defense must be before everything elee to weaken the accusation ac as to secure an 
acquittal. If the case of the accused is not a strong one, he will at least 
attanpt to produce en appearance of refutation. But no accused person will amplify 
still further the counts on which he is being prosecuted, or alter then in such 
a way as to add substantially to the difficulties of his defense. And yet both 
these things are done in the Apology. " 1 This Is a re m a r k of en olddr ccmmentator 
which I think is correct. Burnet Says, “In other words, h as m ade 

the discover that tha Apology is not a defense at all, and ha thinks that the aim 
of Socrates must have basn to get off at any coat. The fact remains, however, 
thet he did rot get off, though it Is clear thet he could have dons bo If he had 
cared to adopt the line of defense would have advised. Ho doiibt 

Iysias, a famous contaqxjraiy orator, would have given similar advice if there is 
any truth in the Btatement thet he offered to ccmpose a speech for Socrates to 
deliver at the trial." And Socrates declined. "The Judgement of Crete" --George 
Crote, History of Greece, "is as usual far sounder. He says, 'Ho one who reads the 
Platonic Apology of Socrates will ever wish that he had made any other defense.' 

But it is the speech - of" one who deliberately foregoes tha inmediate purpose of a 
defense," namely, persuasion of his judges. This much, Grote. "In faot, as Plato 
represents the matter, Socrates would have been glad to secure en acquittal, if 
that could be done without stooping to the compranlsas which would give the 

lie to his whole life. But ha did not believe the object of life was to live a 
given length of time," in other words, to live on and on and on. "That being so 
his defense was sush as it must be." ^~The transcriber has only guessed st where 
the qi otation marks belong as thay were not made explicit.^/ Kell I think this Is 
...you see thsrs Is a difficulty hers. We can leave it at the time being at this 
point. What Buraet Bays im quite true as far as it goas. But he omlie one im" 
portant piece of evidence. He discusses at sane length the presentation of 

Socratas 1 defense as given by Xenophon in Xenophon's Apology of Socrates, and so 
on. I do not have to go into thet. But I take a piece of Platonic evidence. 
Gorgias, $21d 6 to s22a 8, where Socrates describes many years in advsnoe the 
situation in which he would be if, as could be predicted, he would be accused. And 
someone to whon he talks, a man called Callicles, aocusas him, because he would be 
utterly helpless if accused, and ssyc to Socrates "Is It not disgraceful for a man 
to be utterly helpless? Must he not therefore engage in the theory and practice of 
forensic rhetoric in order to maet such contingencies?" How why la It impossible, 
according to Socrates? Socrates compares his situation when he is accused to a 
physician who would be accused by a candy maker to a bench of kids. And tha 
candy makeri "I am the man who gives you these candies. And you give these bitter 
medicines and injections, and whatever." fthat would the kids eay? Of course they 
would believe the candy maker, and not the physician. That is...Icu may read it; 
it is a very powerfal statement. But let us consider for cus moment the impli¬ 
cation. If this is a true description, a true simile, then the question arises, 
can the Athenian jury understand Scoretas* doings as Socrates meant thas? And 
the enswer, I believe, would have to be "No." And this would be...Surely Socrates 
didn't wish to do anything undignified, improper; ha would not beg the kids to let 
him off. But on the other hand he would like to eey to than the whole truth end 
nothing but the truth. But they would be wholly unable to follow him. And there¬ 
fore Socratas would be compelled to speak in a crude way. And therefore also, far 
more thinking people, in a misleading way, to his Judges. The frank statement of 
the truth, would in the circumstances be nothing but useless provocation, or, to 
use a tore which Xenophon uses of Socrates' defense spteeoh as he presents it. 
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Si All right, if it is hia duty to...hi3 legal duty to defend himself, thet 
means of course that he cannot defend himself in a perfimctoiy manner. He must 
do it properly; otherwise he would not fulfill his legal duty. And therefore ha 
must put the whole charge before them, and especially if the accusers are inept 
and have not been able to verbalize the charge properly, he must do that properly. 
Boes it rot make sensei Ses? 

Bruell: This is on another point. In d 2, who is Influenced ty the envy and 
the slanderi Are the people he's speaking to... 

Sa The first accusers; a part of the first accusers. 

Bruell: It»s not Just thet thay use envy and slander to convince other®. 

Dees he give thet as the original motivation* 

S: Hot of all. Some people were convinced,. .sincerely believed that Socrates 
did these unsavory things. And thet he was worrying about the things aloft—that 
means the heavenly bodies and their motions, and ac on—and Investigating the 
things beneath the earth, etc.—sore people believed thet. How they cane to be¬ 
lieve it: no indication. We will have to do sane figuring out when we come to 
the refutation. Yast Bruelli That's that I was interested...Which... 

S: But there Could be people who were simply. ..I mean soma how it came., .they were 
told thet Socrates did these things. And then he said, "What a terrible man." 

They believed. Others were envious of him before they heard that and used this 
rumor in order to ©lander Socrates. 

Bruell: But thet seems to indicate thet the people who were envicus had first 
hand knowledge, whereas the people who were honestly convinced are convinced only 
by hearsay. / 

Ss That makes sense. I believe he doesn't prove it exactly, at least as far 
as I can see. But It is a plausible distinction. las. And this envy I think 
plays a role. We*ll cane to that subject later on* I mention now only the 
passage from Xenophon, but it’s also in Plato. last 

Q» If Socrates wishes hi3 acquittal only if it's good for hin and the city, 
then dees that change the basis of the trial, or the basis on which Socrates... 
Well, Socrates idea of the trial, then, is not that it is going to dsoide anything 
just, or decide on matters of justice or truth, because Socrates, irrespective of 
whether his acquittal would be either just or truth, ha wants his acquittal only 
if it's good for tha city. 

S: But ha cannot know what la good. He cannot know. I mean, in other words, 
he cannot know whether by havixg been executed when he was 70 he was not spared a 
terrible cancer a few weeks later, or something on the equivalent of that. He 
cannot know that. He means thet. 

Qs But still he la willing to Bay, though, that If—even though he cannot 
know it—if it were better for the city... 

S: But he doesn't make this clear; he only alludes to it. He says at the 

end of this passage, "Nevertheless this may go as it is pleasing to the god. 11 
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Meaning thet the god, presupposing that he is favorably disposed toward Socratas 
and Athens—which we do not know but which Socrates here as buses, he will do the 
bast for Socrates and the city of Athens, or if there is some conflict, for ona of 
the two. Is thie clearl 

As Fairly clear. But my problao with that statement is thet then I wonder 
what...hew Socrates envlsicus things being pleasing to God... 

Ss That he cannot knew. I mean he will discuea this later, thet he cannot_ 
know* that he oould perhaps know after death, where he lands, in a hot place or in 
a pleasant place. That ha cannot know in this life. But he la sure thet...he 
presupposes that nothing will happen, nothing bad will happen, to any man or any 
city which is not hated by the gods. Or at least to which the gods ere not in¬ 
different. Of course this is a great question, hew much ere the gods interested in 
the city of Athene and in Socrates! We cannot answer the Queetion on the basis of 
this remark. That is exactly a part of a popular speech thet he cannot go into 
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they're exhorted thet their duty 1e to judge justly, where on the other hand 
Socrates is saying that their duty ia also to judge in accordance with whet would 
be good for the oily. 

Ss No. He is not speaking of -their duly at all, here. He is speaking here 
of wishes. Their duty is to judge justly. But whet cus could wish is somethin 
different. Ycu know! That is aosething different. But It is quite good that you 
drew our attention to the passage. 

Ci When you eay thet Socrates aggravates the charges against him, in thet 
the first accusers accuse him of believing in no gods.... 

S« But it is mare subtle than thet. Thay Bay..-Explicitly they don't esy 

thet. 

As Thay say something which leads others to infer. 

S' Which compels, almost, the list en e r to draw the inference, ill right. 

C: This is aggravating the original charge, which had been only that ha 
didn't belisve in the gods of Athena. S: Bet ua say the actual charge. Because 
if we believe Socrates we must assume that there were fiT3t accusers. Q: But if 
he can defend himself against the actual charge, than it would be easier., .In other 
words it would be uasier to defend oneself against the charge that you believe in 
no gods than againot tha charge that you don't believe in certain specific gods. 

S: That is true. But the problem is this • If the Jury ia convinced thtt he 
is a downright athelat, I mean if he has to fight thia prejudice in the short time, 
well say en hour’s time, a prejudice built up in generations, so to speak, what a 
hopeless task. This is I think the main point ha wisbea to make. You see if the 
first charge had been minor, leas grave than the second charge, than the refutation 
of the second charge would he the only thing which counts. And this refutation is 
possible because ha knows the author of the charge, this present accuser, Heletus, 
and be will cross examine him. But here he is confronted with a much broader 
charge, much more hopeless charge, and he cannot poesibly cross examine the 
originators of thet charge. last 

Q: But by pointing out to his judges the prejudices which have bean built up 
over a long period of time and that will undoubtedly influence their decision, 
isn't he hoping to have thase judges to re-examine their own conscience, to re¬ 
examine their own valuea, and to aee if these prejudices which have been built rep 
for so loqg really do hold any trath* So rather than compounding the chargee o- 
gainst him, hasn't, ha really reached a much more significant point iff having the 
judges re-examine their own feelings and values* 

5' Wall, I can only say, t?k e a case., .conscience and all this kind of thirg. 
...Well, 1 think that very peopla directly act againot the clear dictete of 

the conscience, you know that* But there is unfortunately e eephistry of the 
conscience. And quite a few thinga look as moral demands which ere not noral de¬ 
mands strictly speaking. Take the situation... I mean I want to put it 63 gently 
as I can. Take the situation as it was 20 years ago in the state of Mississippi 
regarding sn accused Negro. And let us assume that ha was a man of legel training 
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against the first accusers is hopeless because of the deep-seated character of the 
prejudice. So it might be after he has refuted the first accusers, it might ba 
possible for Socrates to refute the present accusers. But still the Iceberg 
proper remains untouched hy whatever eucoess he might have with the second aocusers. 
So we have to stop here unfortunately. Well, but if you have questions I ask you 
to jot then down and bring than to our attention at the next class. And we will 
then turn to the defense against the old accusers. 


END OF LECTURE 
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Q= Bell, the point that ire were wondering about most was. He discussed just 
"hat this phrase about some either being affected by or making use of envy and 
elander, persua d ed them. And we came out vety uncertain as to what that meant, 
whether it was uaiig or just beiig subject to envy and slander, and hew mary groups 
of aocusers this indicated. 



































honestly convinced thet Socrates was studying the things aloft, and so on. Aid 
therefore tiny somehow seem to find this terrible. And eo that a man who ctudiea 
the tbingc aloft and beneath the earth, and so on, such fi fellow la capable of 
anything. And yet there were other people who -were not honewtly convinced, but 
they elandered Socrates, used slander and envy. Xh«y slendered Socrates out of 
envy. I mean tha two things are simply coordinated. 

So there ware people who for one reason or another were hostile to Socrates. And 
a reason 13 indicated, namely, envy. Perhaps they envied a man who knows his way 
into things aloft and beneath the earth, and therefore thqv elandered him. Or 
another reason. Later on, ew we mill sea, Socrates mill give a reason which has 
nothirg whatever to do mith his being a student of nature why people were hostile 
to him. And for this reason abused him falsely, insincerely, of being a student 
of the things aloft. But we have not yet reached that point. So we must postpone 
...But there la a difficulty, without any question. And the difficulty la in a 
way solved In the next large section of the Apolop- where Socrates refutes the 
first accusers. Their charge ia beseless. And then the quewtion of course arlsea, 
"But ho» cane that you are so unpopular if you do not do anything out of the 
ordinary. And then Socratea tells them of what he did, the famous story of his 
being the gadfly examining all opinions. And then the debunked opinions not 
wishing to admit that they had been debunked. Invent out of nothing the charge that 
Socrates la a man who investigates the things aloft, and therefore ia also on 
atheist. But this is a later explanation. We have to stick first to what we have 

But there was another point. If X remember whet I learned privately from Mr. 
Bruell, which you figured out about tha first part of the Apology . 

Bruell: I think that was with reference to the first...to the proemius 
proper, that there was a massive contradiction in the fact that Socrates said that 
his accusers mill be refuted fcy hie manner, which ia thet of a Bimple truth- 
teller, and then in the secoid part he says, "Well don’t bother about the manner in 
which I speak. Xou may not like thet, but pay attention to what is just, . .” 

St So that would be. . .State the skeleton of the contradiction. 

Bruell: That he esjyo first, "Watch the way I speak." St Do not pay attention 
to it. 'Bruell: Do pay attention to the way I speak." And In tha second part 
he eoye, explicitly, "Please don’t bother about the way X speak." 

S: Xes. All right. Where is of course...the context ia slightly different 
but I have nothing against this abstract statement. Now hum doea thia link up 
with the other point we found out, regardiig the proeraiumt 

Bruell* Well It seems to me that thia might be a poseibla explanation, that 
he first states the case es ona would wish it to be, that a person who tells the 
truth oculd without any rhetoric, otand before a court and be justified, be ac¬ 
quitted. And in the ssoond part he states the case as It cslually ia, that tha 
truth la veiy complicated, that even to try to stete the truth before such a ocurt 
is a very questionable affair and might bring him into disrepute. And in tha 
second part he indicates that,..he grants to the Athenians that they have the duly 
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"...that I undertake to educate humans...and taught s 
"Reasonably" Bearing at such a reasonable price. 


St Tea. No>r that is...Now let us sea. The bi-partition of the old charge 
corresponds to the bi-partition of the present charge. Namely, the present charge, 
to mention this in advance. If you don't know or remember it, atheism, corruptio n 


prejudice. And compared wuth such people filled with vicious prejudice, Socrates 
has a certain reasonable sympathy for the people econsed, who cannot defend them¬ 
selves. But moreover in the Republic, In the fifth or sixth book, when the question 
of sophistry comes up, Socrates says, "The sophist gar excellence is the political 
multitude," and not these individuals who were so unpopular with many Athenians. 

So that should not be too surprising. Socrates, we sea here, ousts some doubt on 
the possibility of men possemsiig that art, techne , not eplstare, soience, of 
educating human beings. But he did not cast any doubt on tRe’ possibility of men’s 
possesslig knowledge of the things aloft. He did not sty anything ^“on this 
point*y° u muat have observed the obviously comical character of the Callias/ 
Evenus stray. Proa whers* Than who* From where* And for how much* That is...I'm 
sure has not escaped anyone. 

Now thare ia another point in Burnet’s cenmentary on 19c i, which I would like 
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to read to you. Where Socrates eays.. ."Socrates waB acquainted with the science 
of his time, and he was dissatisfied with it," Burnet on the basis of his profound 
knowledge says that. But here ha says, "It is to be observed that Socrates Could 
hardly he expected to explain his real ground for dissatisfaction with the solenea 
of his time to a popular court." But the question is, did Socrates say anything 
to the effect that he was dissatisfied here* 

A» Tee, he does. Ha says, "And X sty this not to oast dishonor upon such 
knowledge if anyone is wias about each matters," which seaus to imply that perhaps 

S: So It'S a condition. 

A: Ha says, "I don't want to cast doubt upon it if anyone at all is wiseat 
about it," 80 ....nobody is. 

S= Tea, this is...How let us compare it with the parallel when ha speaks of 
the other science. In 20b ...0 1, whan he speaks of Evenus. "Evenus is to be 
blessed, if ha had truly..." The different conditional clause. Questions it much 
more, Tha "if" here ia an ordinary conditional clause which does not have this 
Strength of a denial. But it is indeed a condition, you are quite right. But on 
the other hand, what follows immediately? "May I not be charged of such a charge 
by merit." Which sea® to indicate...And later on whan he Bays, "This, too, seaned 
to me a fine thing," which implies thet the preceding ^~£orm? J was also a fine 

Qs Isn't it possible, though, that the explanation for how he could have 
studied p hysiologia in his youth and say now, "I know nothing about it," is that 
after studying it he decided there was nothing in it? That it was wror®. 

S» That could be, but there ia no atetement to this effect here. 

A: Except the slight implication in his question. 

S* Slight implication. Less strong than the case of education of human 
beings. Hew at any rate Socrates doesn't esy hers a word to the effect that he 
was dissatisfied with "the science of his time." Such a thing like "the eoience 
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marketplace, to tell to eaon ether, as it were, that Socrates did not do dr know 
any of thase things. Good. This much...So thi3 la the refutetion of tha first 
accusers. Now this raises of course a very great difficulty, which I mentioned 
before, how come that Socrates got such a bad name if ha was innocent of thia 
strange doing of the physiologists Bui/cr the oophiatef Shall we go on now? 

Rt "Now perhaps someone might re join:... the trouble about you*" 

Si Or "What is your business "the business,■ "your business." 

Ri "Whence have theae slanders against you...and speaking to arouse slander 
against ma.” 

Si lea, now let us stop here. What Is Socrates' peculiarity which made him 
hated! What is that business peculiar to him! Now Socrates says the first answer 
is connected with his wisdom, which is human wisdom, qualified—seems to be human 
wisdom. Human, not superhuman, like thet of Oorgias, Frodicus, and Hipptas. 

And this seems to imply because it la superhuman it is impossible for man. And 
therefore the alleged wisdon of these sophists is a sham. But it is not so clear 
whether phy3iclogla, whether the etudy of nature, would be superhuman. Now there 
is here iia c 6-6 a certain.. .a seeming repetitiousness. But Socrates makes here a 
distinction. He does something more out of the common, or more superfluous than 
others, and that he does ecaething different from what the mary do. Now tha 
latter is of course much less questionable and undesirable than the first. The 
emphasis is altogether on what Socrates is doirg. The logos , the speech, the name, 
which he /"got?_/ is about Socrates' doings, his business, his pragma . Now hare 
is another point in Burnet, in SO...on 22d 8. "Human wisdom," in d 8... 

/"Burnet says!_7 this la of course the k^mote of the Socratic teaching." Of 
course is never quite of course. "It must however be remembered that ha does not 
mean marely, as it Is somethin a supposed, worldly wisdom. It includes logic, and 
the theory of kncwledgei and It inclines ethics." Now what do we say to this 
learned note! And we observe here a fundamental defedt of interpretation which 
shows in another way, in a certain way in another way in Burnet's naivete. Well 
this distinction of philosophy into disciplines, like logic arxl ethics, and so on, 
is post-Platonic. So it is veiy grave to apply it to Plato, and also to Socrates. 
"Theory of knowledge" is perhaps stemming from Hegel, but surely not Pfatonic or 
Aristotelian. This rema r k of Burnet, this ea well as others, suffers fron aneiber 
defect. He spieaks quite frequently of Socrates' irony, and therefore the question 
is...that has to be considered also In details. Where does irory begin and where 
doea it stop! One cannot fall back on irony in cases where it hits you over the 
head, like when he describes the situation between Celltas and Evenus. This is not 
a vehicle which stops when you give it a sign, like a taxi. One has to put this 
on a much broader basis. ^hin much on this section. 

50 Socrates regards this request ea perfectly just, that he should explain 
how did he get this bad reputetion if he lived and acted like every other normal 
Athenian oitisem. And the explanation he will give in the imnedlate Bequel- And 
let us first read tha Iramediats Sequel. 

R: "And, men of Athens, do not Interrupt me...is a person of weight.” 

51 "There is a per son"...all right. "Is stoic one trustworthy to you," let us 














































reaction is that the Oracle is not above reason but against reason, because it 
flatly contradicts whet Socrates knows. And therefore the Oracle is to be rejected. 
Yet Socrates is certain that it is not meet for the god to lie. And therefore the 
radical chaise. How what, about this question, "Does the god lie or not?" What 
does Socratea sqy about it in other contexts? Does anyone of you remember the So- 
cratio discussion of the veracity of the gods? Yea? 


Brokawi Mot necessarily the veracity, but whether they know whet thqy're 
telking about. When ha's talking to Polus, he says they must have some divine 
inspiration, they don't know That they're talking about, just like oracles aid 
prophets. 


S: But the orecles.. .Well of'course this could conceivably mean the i^thia, 
as distinguished from the god. Mo, that is not the point. Yea? 

Ai In the Republic he says the gods heve traditionally been understood as 
liars, but in the best city they will be understood as truth-tellers. 


S= Yea, that's the passage which ha meant, in the second book of the 














as laid the omtruth 

>r course, as a threat. But still, if you take the assertion literally, it was an 
assertion literally untrue. And Descartes gives no answer to that. You night... 
if you have the time you might read it. Even granted without qualification that 
it is not meet for a god to lie, this implies of course that it is meet for a man 
to lie in certain cir<3um3tanoes. This is not questioned by Socratea here or else¬ 
where. The interesting question is this: Are the present circumstances of 
Socrates of this cherac.ter, that it might be meat to eay the untruth, a partial 
untruth to the psople* I reminded you before, last time, of Socrates' description 
In the QorgiaB of the situation in which he would find himself if accused, the 
situation oi the candy-maker accused...I'm sorry, of the physician accused by 
the candy-maker that he Inflicts pain on the children, and toe children of course 
condemn hit. and take tha side of the candy-maker. Now if it is meet to lie for 
Socrates in such circumstances, it is of course else maet fof him to assert that 
he does not lie, that he sqys the truth and nothing but the truth, aid this is 
what ha does all tha time. Is this not clear* If it is right to lie andar 
certain conditions, it is also right to easert that ona does not lie while one 
lies. It is an unpleasant point to make but I think a necessary point. Now vfaat 
he dees naxt is that Sooratas describes his examination o f the Oracla. fni this 
examination proves to ba a vindication of the Oracle. And even mora than that, it 
proves thet his whole life was a constant service to Apollo, to the god, namely, 
by proving that how wise he was by saying that no one was wiser then Socrates. We 
will take this up when we coma, but here let us stop here for a moment at this 
point, and sas whether there are not any questions. Yes. 

Q: When Socrates is tailing the Athenians that Chaerephon was their comrade, 
was the comrade of hie youth and their comrade—"the comrade of your danocratic 
party," he says... 


S: "Of the multitude." But these things can be dated. "Your flig.it " or 
"your exile," that was in Jj03 or thereabouts. Whan the ell* archie party bad non 
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am the return after the defeat, 1*01* or 1*03. at thi3 time, bo that was about four 
years, four or five years before the epeech la supposed to have 1)6611 delivered. 

Tea. 

Q= I missed a little bit of what you said there. 

S: Ho because you referred to the youth of Socrates. But ChaErephon was 
surely a comrade of the Athenian demos while Socrates was an old man already. 

Q: Js that "your democratic party" that he's mentioning here... 

Ss He doesn't say "your democratic partyj" he eye "the multitude." But that 
means in fact the demos , and in this sense If you can use such a word as party in 
a classic Greek context you can eay "your democratic party." 

Qi What I was ttying to uirierstand is whether Socrates was here setting him¬ 
self apart as a non-danocrat. 
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him. It seens that Socrates' unpopularity came out rather lata. I mean not Kith 
certain Individuals whom he may have hoard; doubtless this has happened. But 
that It became a politically relevant thing, that asans to be rather late, shortly 
before he was accused by tha present accusers. Yes? 

Q* Do we have another source besides Tha Apology for the Delphic Oracle story 
•that is not Platonic? 

S- Xenophon's formulation, which cornea much closer to the original, as sone- 
one knowing ELato and Xenophon would expect. Xenophon doesn't take such liberties 
as Plato does. And above all the text is preserved In Diogenes Laertias, and who 
has apparently ocpled it from something like the Athenian archives. But this is a 
very wonderful piece of good luck we heve. But we oculd prave it that the Socratic 
formulation here is net literal by the faot that Socrates says, "about," "the charge 
is roughly like this," or eonethirg of this kind. But there is no question that 
this is not literal. 

Q* But the Delphic story, the rtory of the... 

Ss H 0 eridenoe. Bo evidance. 

Q: This is the inly... 

St Xes. Sure. But there is...You see the point?...this question, what I 
call now a pre-Delphic Socrates and a post-Delphic Socrates. Dr one oan also say 
the young Socrates, es distinguished from the mature and old Socrates, a distinction 
which I believe today would be generally accepted. There in a parallel to that 
in Xenophon's Eoonomlcus. chapter 11. And there Socrates meets the prototype of 
the Athenian gentleman, a man called Isccmachos, who is a landowner, a gantleman 
farmer, but of some special kind—-a very fumy kind. And Soorates contrasts bio 
way of life with that of Iscomachoe. Socrates of course not the gentleman farmer, 
although he knows everything ome has to knew about farming simply by having ob¬ 
served farmers by passing by whan they were sowing or harvesting 

—that was a ^~simpleS_7 art, the art of fanning. And he 
oontrasta that. And Socrates speaks here of himself as eman who Is said to walk 
on the air and do the other things which were said by the comic poets. How this 
conversation is made with Xscomachos, because Socrates wants to find out what is 
the perfect gentleman—which is the same question es, what is virtue? Soorates 
hare also...hehas never given ary thought to what ia a perfect gentleman before, 
but ha had already required reputation or notoriety for being a natural phi¬ 
losopher. So that is Xenophon's wqy of stating that there...some conversion had 
taken piece in Socrates* life. This I think we can regard as certain, historically 
certain, and this is somehow also here presupposed. Xes? 

Q; Immediately after Soorates appeals from the prejudice of tha many to the 
knowledge of the maiy, he says that "n*om this you may know that the other things 
which the many say about me are similar." 

S« Where ia that? 

Qi 19 d, Just before tha end of the first paragraph, in the refutation. 

S: "The other things," namely..,! suppoea ore can say this refers to making 
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could very well have the notion that these gods—say, as presented by Homer and as 
underlying the common Athenian cultic practice—are indeed very, not very respec¬ 
table beings, and as a matter of fact, not beings at ell. That would be perfectly 
compatible with his believing in gods in a different way. 
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political man, and not of the other ones. Somehow, from a certain point of view, 
which will become clear I think, the political men and Socrates* debuntdr* of than 
is the thing which did him much more harm than his examination of the poets and 
of tha bandicraftanen of whon he will speak in the sequel. Yea? And this would 
of course confirm the view, which is up to a certain point quite correct, that 
these politiciens were presumably danooratic politicians, and therefore by debunking 
thou the denocratic populaca came to detest Socrates, and some aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances which we shall see later. Sorasome raised his...Yes. 
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I suppose you have many questions, and partly this may be my doing because I 
enooureged you, but on the other hand we must proceed at a somewhat faster pace. 

And therefore I suggest that we discuss today first the whole section with which 
we are now concerned, and bare a discussion afterward. 

But I remind again of the context, Socrates was acoused by tha first ac¬ 
cusers of studying the things aloft, eto„, and of attempting to educata human 
beings for money. Now this bi-partition is identical, we can say, foreshadows, 
or feflecta, the bi-partition of the actual indictment. He flatly denies that he 
did these things, while indicating that in themselves they are fine things, noble 
thing®. To oubstantiata thi3 denial he appeals to many of the judges as witnesses, 
namely to tha many who knew of Socrates' doings only through hearsay, or at best 
through what they heard Socrates say on the marketplace. At any rata Socrates con¬ 
tends that tha charge of tha persecutors was altogether baseless. Why than din 
he become tha target of slander or persecution? What is Socrates * peculiar 
pragma , his peculiar business? It is Socrates* reaction ur response to a Delphic 
Oracle, he cayo. It ia Socrates' post-Belphic business. Which leaves one won¬ 
dering what was his pre-Delphic business. The Delphic Oracle was enigmatic and 
incredible. No one is wiser than Socrates. Which Socrates takes to mean, Socrates 
is most wise, not to Bay tha wisest. Socrates tries to refuta tha Oracle. This 
attempt is based on the assumption that tha god might say the untruth. The god 
doesn't lie— pseudetai in Greek. This is in Greek ambiguous. lying means also 
unconsciously lying, so the proper translation would be "sayirg a falsehood,* 

That the god might say the untruth either consciously or unconsciously. Now in 
the latter case the god clearly would not be wise, if ha is mistakan in such an 
important point. And this would he in accordance with Chaerapbon's question, 
addressed to the god, which literally taken means, "Is anybody wiser than 
Socrates, man or god?" But tha great event, a miracle which happened, Socrates* 
attempt to refote the Oracle, turns into a vindication of the Oracle. 

Now Socrates tries to refuta the Oracle by discovering men who were wiser 
than Socrates. And first he goes to the political men. By debunking them, 

Socrates became heted by them--naturally—and those presant. Those present must 
have bean admirers or followers of the political mens otherwise thay would have 
bean amused by Socrates' doings rather than hating him* Socrates conversed with 
the political men, had dialogues with them. This term does not occur whan ha 
speaks of the two other kind of people, to whom we will turn now. And this in it¬ 
self would create this impression, that Socrates* dialogues are exclusively or 
chiefly dialogues with pollticul men, in contradistinction to the two other groups. 
We will take this up very scon. Now I ask now Mr. Reinkan to read 21e 3, ff. 

R» "After this then 1 went on,,.proved to be irrefutable." 

Ss Now let us stop here. By the way, "Herculean" is not herss that ia an 
eddition of tha translator. Now this is tha introduction to the central part of 
the exaroiustion, and the cantral stage which is devoted to tha poets. The exam¬ 
ination of tha Gracia and of the political men—because he examines usturelly also 
the Oracle while dclng it—has a three-fold effect on Socrates, as appears hare 
in the beginning. He becomes aware that he is hated, he is pained ty tais feet, 
und he is filled with fear becaase of it. In the canter is, he becomes pained, 
which means Socrates would wish to be pleased by refuting tha Oracle. By refuting 
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the Oracle he would prove to he like the others, like everybody* He would be 
liked by his fellow citizens. And who would not wieb to he liked by bio fellow 
citizens! 1st he goes on in spite of this bad emperiancej rriyJ The vindication 
of tha Oracle, he cays now, is much more important than his well being. The 
vindication of'tha Oracle, or the understand!!^ of the Oracle. That is the same 
thing. Namely, tha understanding of It as a true statement is of course a vindi¬ 
cation. Or ome can also say obediance to the Oracle, as It comes out. 

Now between these remarks when he speaks of the vindication und finally the 
obedience, there occurs this strange ceth, "by the Cog." This oath was also used 
by other people. But of course in the mouth of Socrates it has a Socratic 
meaning. And tha question is, what is that Socratic meaning! I cannot answer that 
question: it would take much too long. But I can on !v cav one cannot answer it 
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his work, we maka this strange observation: There are hardly any Socratic dialogues 
with politicians, poets, and handicraftsmen. Hare we get the impression that 
Socrates is a kind of Uncle Sam, pointing his firger at each of you and saying, 
buttonholing you, "Did you examine yourself today? Did you raise a question about 
virtue today? 1 ' Mow this doesn't happen anywhere. There is no dialogue «d th poets, 
except at the raid of the Banquet where it is only referred to in general ways. 
There is no discussion with craftsmen—with handicraftsmen—and there are very few 
conversations with actual politicians. Veiy fen. With young mm stio want to go 
into politius, quite a fewj but not with actual politicians. So that is a fact of 
oome importance for the understanding of the popular presentation of the self- 
presentation of Socrates when he was accused, compared with Socrates' actual life 
us Plato presented it. Good. 

Now in the sequel, up to 2ljb 2, Socrates speaks of the total result of his 
vindication of the Oracle—or what is the same thing, of his examination of the 
Athenians. And this total result is bi-partite, like tha chaise and like the ac¬ 
cusers. Now let ua first read the first part of the total result. 22e 6, ff. 

Hs "Now from this investigation, men of Athens,...but am in vast poverty on 
account of my service to the god." 

Ss "In ten thousand-fold poverty." 

R= "And in addition to these..." 


Ss Ho, let ue stop here. Now you see Socrates in this summary blurs the 
distinction! between his examination of the politicians on the one hand, and his 
examination of the poets raid the handicraftsmen on the other. By this ha mini¬ 
mizes the political issue to which he alluded already before, in 21a 1, es you mgy 
recall, when he spoke of the difference between bexng a companion of Socrates ana 
being a companion of the multitude of the Athenians. So Socrates became hated as 
a wise men, meaning, us superior to all in wisdom. And that hate has a more 
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god turned Into service of the god, into divine mission. This is the most powerful 
refutation of the charge of atheism. It precedes Ms explicit discussion of that 
charge, for es we shall see soon, Socrates' examination of the Athenians did not by 
itself give rise to the charge of atheism or to any charge. And that we turn now to 
the second part of the total result, and read first where we left off. 

Ri "And in addition to these things,...the sons of the richest men,..." 

Ss You eee the contrast, the poorest Socrates end tha richest young men. Yes? 

Ri "...accompany me of their own accord,...and say that 'Socrates is a..." 

Si Mo, "There is some Socrates..." 

R: "'There is a Socrates, a mowt abominable. ..For they would not, I fanoy. 


S; Mo, 1st ue stop here. So now the first factor was Socrates* examination 
of the Athenians. The second, and the decisive factor, is Socrates* young fol¬ 
lowers. They belong to the wealthiest part of the Athenians, i.e., not to the 
demos , and thqy derive amusement from Socrates* debunking these pompous esees. We 
can say they derive amusement from Socrates* gravely and solemnly serving the god. 
They don’t put it quite in this way. Socrates’ reaction was different. He was not 
amused, but in a way gladdened by hla vindication of tha Oracle, which is something 
very different. Mot fbnoy. He was not amusad by the oontrast between tbe claim 
and the fact. Mow these young men imitata Socrates successfully in examining the 
Athenians. Tha. examined people became angry at Socrates, and not at these young 
men who ridicule them in public, and say that Socretes corrupts the young. This 
is the first time that this part of the charge is explicitly mentioned. In the 
first mentioning, especially in 18b-c, there is nothing said of corruption of trie 
young. That oomes in only hare. This part of the actual charge comes first, but 
the first reaction of these paople is, “Socrates corrupts the young." It arises 
es the immediate consequence of what the young people ere doing. But when someone 
asks the accusers, "By doing what, by teaching what, does Socratas corrupt tha 
youngt" they have no answer. And in their embarrasement they gay of Socrates whet 
is ready to hand on all philosophizing men—"He doesn’t believe in gods," and so 
on. You ees here in the enumeration we have here, not believing in gods is in the 
center. It is new for the first time a part of the charge. Formerly it was only 
an Inference of the listeners, you remember* Here it is now a part of the change. 
And in addition, es I said, central. The same paople, then, accuse Socrates of 
studying the things aloft, etc., and of atheism. Originally he had said thet the 
atheism charge was an inference of those rho listened to the first accusers, end 
th ' implied that the first accusers were more educated or more sophisticated, or 
perhaps closer to Socrates thai the mere listeners. Mow we learn thet the first 
accusers themselves accused Socrates of atheism, that is to eay, that they wers not 
superior but rather inferior to the listeners. The first accusers were especially 
the individuals debunked by Socrates' young, veiy wealthy, fun-sesking followers. 
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the two or three leading statesmen of the time. There is a real point in making 
hin a representative of two crafts. Be lea type of those craftsmen who fancy 
that because they knew their own business they were wise in other matters which 
they knew nothing about. There cannot be any doubt that Socrates maintains the 
doctrine of one men, ons trade, which Plato represents him es neking the foundation 
of his ideal state. And this sentence is a gentle reminder of his objection to 
business men in government." £ Laughter J Yes. Good. There’s something funny 1° 
that, you see* Now is one man, one trade the Socratic doctrine* Is this so un¬ 
qualifiedly trust Uhat do you say to that* Some of you heve read the Republic . 
Yes? 

Schaeffers Well he suggests that there's another art...tha money-making art 
is connected.. ,Ss I b^ your pardon* Schaeffer: The money-making art is in¬ 
volved in several erta. 


something what Socrates said before, a 
we turn to the first statement in I8e ! 
in so short a tine this slander which 
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is ambiguous. And it mgy mean, "I wonder whether I shall be able to remove from 
youthis slander which hes become eo powerful In so short a time." Karaely, In the 
short time after tha Delphic Oracle. That- is here ambiguous. And that is a great 
difference, because there was no ambiguity In the first statement. 

In the sequel here of this passage, "This is the complete truth about the 
content and the oauses of the prejudice against me. And yet I know rather well 
thet by laying bare the background of the charge, I make nyself hated," Why does 
he raaks himself hated by laying bare the b&ckgroand of tha charge, the pre-histoty 
of the charge? He makes himself hated by the Jury, who do not wish to have their 
heroes or themselves debunked. And this fact, namely, your present hostile reaction 
to what Socrates just said, testifies to Socrates' telling the truth. They sea 
quite well thet Socrates is not speaking here of paople with whom they are in no 
way identical, or do net identify themselves. But Socrates tells them point 
blank, "I have discovered you or those idiom you admire most to be pompous asses." 
Thai naturally thoy are angry at hin, and y on can't blame them too much if they 
condean him, human nature being what it is. So this much about tha charge.. -about 
the defense of Socrates against the first accusers. Howbefore we turn to the 
present charge, the later charge, we can have a short discussion, lest 

Qs Isn’t it possible that he also means when he says that 
that in es much es he's obviously making himself less popular rather then more 
popular, it's obvious that he isn't trying to lie or get out of the charge, and 
that the only reason he’d say such a thing would be if it is truef 

Ss Yes, but still it is a great difference. Sure, thet is quite true. But 
tha question is of course, even if Socrates was perfectly reconciled to his being 
condanned aid executed, it makes a difference on what ground. I'll tell you a 
story, not from Pit to but from Xenophon. When Socrates was condanned to death, 
ons of his mcra enthusiastic, irrational admirers, eald, "How terrible Socrates, 
that you have been unjustly condemned to death." Hhareupon Socrates said, "Would 
you wish me to be condemned justly?" ^ Laughter^ Here is tha same point. You 
know, he might have no objection to being condemned, but he may heve had the 
greatest objection to being condemned on certain grounds rather than others. If 
he was condemned to desth beceeae he made a nuisance of himself by being a gadfly, 
that wes one thing: but if he was condemned to death es an atheist, that was an¬ 
other thing. Very obviously. I mean quite neutrally speaking, Socrates was not 
alone: there were these young people with whom he was associated, and their fata 
would be affected by tile grounds on which he was condanned. Good. 

Q= Isn't there a sense in which Socrates might be oensidered guilty from his 
own testimony? In that, if, es you were saying in tha first lecture, the city's 
basis of justice is tha ancestral, and Bocrates by teaching the children to debunk 
their elders, has in effect corrupted thus by nekLng examine that which Is elderly 
and the foundation of the city? 

S- Yes, but it is not so simple. Socrates doesn't eay that, doesn't admit 
that. He says these young men, who followed him, examine Athenians. He doesn't 
say thet they examine their fathers or grandfathers or uncles, you know? And 
there is nothing wrong with debunkiig a stranger. Surely one can aey, if one wants 
to be very pracise, that this could very well imply eleo debunking one's own 
father. It oculd also mean that. Then it would be sum what graver. But even in 


that. And I believe I mentioned this, that he doesn't say thet they say many true 
things; he says many line things, which is not identical. It's not ttaa same 
thing. For example, some umtruths can be presented very finely, and then it is 
something fine without being true. Yes? 

Qs in the same passage, he says, "I astced them what thqy meant," and you 
maintain that there wasn't a dialogue between Socrates and tha poets. 

St If Socrates asked a poet, "Why did you produce this character, or make 
the choruses sing these particular songs?” and the poet Just looks with amazement 
at the question, and is silent, can you call this a dialogue? Well, in a sense 
yes, but en abortive dialogue, one could say. Whereas in the case of the states¬ 
men he explicitly speaks of dialegesthei, of having a conversation. I believe that 
Plato is very careful in these things. If he avoids a term, ha...And the same I 
suppose would be true in the case of the . She doesn't know. The 

pythia—wiy she said this to Cheerephon? —the god Apollo inspired her to do thet. 
Yes? 


Q» You drew the distinction that Socrates Was unwilling to call Anytus en 
crator. In the beginning, Socrates mentions that of all of his accusers—-or at 
least he doesn't distinguish in this first page—thgy spoke''ac persuasively did 
they talk," And later on, "Net, however, men of Athens, speeches finely tricked 
out with words end phrases, es theirs are,..." How what I bo wondering is in what 
sense could Keletua be considered en orator and Anytus oculdn't in the light of...? 
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than, anJ especially if mary Athenians ere impressed by thsir wisdom. Did you want 
to say someth irigT 

Q: See. If the poete are not amoi® his first accusers, if thty’re not angry 
at him, what is it thet leads Meletus to lead the attacks 

Si I think I gave on answer to this question, but I will repeat it. When we 
read this statement about the three kinds of paople, we ees that he speaks of be¬ 
coming hated only in the ouse of the politicians, not in the Case of the poeta nor 
the case of the handicraftsmen. Good. And frcm this I inferred that, et least 
to this point, it Is suggested to ua thet tha first or prima r y accusers were 
3 politicians and the admirers and followers of the politicians, not the two 
other classes. But then after he had made tha suggestion he dropa it, and tha 
final statement Is at the beginning of 22e 6, ff., that this distinction between 
the three classes is unimportant. But we have nevertheless had this indication 
which we must not completely forget, feet 

Q: Could not the Gorglas be understood es a dialogue ^~insudible_7 

Si Yes. Well, in the first place, Gorgias himself- And only think what is 
tha situation at the beginn i ng, roughly this« that Oorgias says he is not re¬ 
sponsible if people whom he teaches the art of speaking use it for wrong pur¬ 
poses, us little es a teacher of boxing or of shooting is responsible if the pupil 
becomes a murderer. And thet means that the art of speaking is neutral in regard 
to Justice and injustice. Ami this is a grave thing. Thereupon Gorgias is asked, 
"But must you not do something against possible misuse of what you teach them?" 

In other words, "Must you not te3Ch than Justice before you tesch them any olever- 
ness which they might use unjustly?" And then Oorgias says, "Well if theydon't 
happen to know what is Just when they come to me, I might tell them what is just." 
You can imagine what kind of instruction in justice thet Is, if he would tell 
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to show he could not make that speech. But this la not certain. It is also 
possible that he did not wish to make that speech about the universe. But thet la 
not the cleer case, I would say. At any rate, tha general rale is thet the inter¬ 
locutors of Socrates are always examined, without Socrates necessarily intending 
it to be. But thgy«..thgy reveal themselves. 

Q= Rut la it these crators who are accusing him? 

S: Bo, thase orators, these are not...we reeks a simple distinction: these 
are not rhetoricians, of whom he speaks heie, but orators. A rhetorician, let ea 
say, is a teacher of orators, and the orator is the man who executes the art it¬ 
self. 

Q« Uhat about tha Apology itself? Ss Pardon! As The Apology. 


Si In the Apology...Yes. Is there anyone examined h e r e? 



























Q: In the case of ths artisans, I was wondering, if the fact that they're 
carrying on their own art skillfully causes than to believe they know many other 
ana greater things, is that just cone sort of accident time, perhaps to the poli¬ 
tical situation in Athens in a democracy, or is it something intrinsic to, say, 
a shoemaker, that he has beyond shoemakirg. 

Ss Socrates seenvs to presuppose such en inclination, that one overestimates 
erne's specialty. And thinks that this particular field, in which one has solid 
knowledge, is the meat important. That eeans to be implied. But he doesn't say 
that all men, all craftsmen would . Good. Bow then I suggest 

that we b^in—today we just have time for that--with the nftst speech against the 
present accusers. 

Rs "Bos so far as the accusations are concerned...sufficient defense 
before you]..." 

8s "Let this be a sufficient defense..." 

Rs "...but egain3t Helelus, the good...other new spiritual beings." 

S: Ses. That is impossible. "Daimonic things," lat us say. We will later 
on find out what that means. 

Rs "Such is tha accusation. 11 

Ss "Something of this kind is the accusatiom." 

Rs "But let us examine each point of this accusation. 11 























erslly quoted. Ard we have to discuss it quickly. The charge is.-.has been pre¬ 
served in Diogenes Laertius, Book II, section iiO. And I'll read it to you, but you 
have to look at the Platonic text to see the differences. "Socrates commits a 
crime or acts in Justly by not believing the gods which the city believe3, hut 
introducing other new daimonic things. He also commits an unjust act by corrupting 
the young." This wording iB almost identical with that which we find at the be¬ 
ginning of Xenophon'B M<n.orabiIis . Xenophon also doesn’t quote literally. He also 
says, "The charge was tciade txs, 1 "seme of this...about of this kind." But Xeno¬ 
phon makes only an infinitesimal charge...change. He changes eisegoumenos , which 
I translate by "introducing," by eisoheron, which means "brincing in. 11 TKe first 
moans literally "lead in." And Xenophon says, "bring in." A very subtle change, 
compared with the immense chaises which Socrates has made...which Plato makes. 

Now what are the Platonic changes* There ere four which I observe. First, 

Socrates ^"brings*_7 the corruption charge prior to the impiety charge, the atheism 
charge. Now we are prepared for thet because according to Socrates' description, 
the charge arose frera what the young followers of Socrates did. People got angry 
at thes and said, "Socrates corrupts the young." And then whan they were asked, 
"What is he dolrg?" they didn’t know what to say. They couldn’t say "Because he 
has shorn us up as pompous asses." So they said, "Well he investigates the things 
aloft," and so on. So this is . The second point is he connects 

the two items of the charge more closely than they era connected in the original, 
by emitting one, "he conmlts an unjust act," and the following "and," And thirdly, 
he emphasizes "new" by putting at the and. I don't remember now how Fowler 
translated. Well, "not believing in the gods which the city believes, but in 
other daimonic things thet are new." That's emphatic. This emphasis i3 not in the 
original. 

To sunmarize these points, corruption of tha young is the fundamental point. 
And there is only one orime, one criminal act, the corruption. How the impisty 
element comes in is not clear. But there is enother very interesting change. 
Plato's Socrates emits the "introducing," you know? "Not believing in the gods 
which the city belisves, but introducing other new daimonic things." Thet is very 







































ware debunked by Socrates* young companions. This being the case, the charge of 
corrupting the young arose naturally. All of na would regard aoneone who poked 
fun at ur, or makes other people poke fun at us, es corrupters of the same. So 
tha corruption charge is the immediate reaction. And einca the corruption charge 
needs some support other than this dysfunctional truth, thsy fell on the...back on 
the accusation of impiety. Wow in accordance with this, the corruption charge 
first, the impiety charge afterward, Socrates changed the very wordir^ of the 
Indictment as we have Been. By making the corruption charge precede the impiety 
charge. Wow we have observed some other changes which Socrates makes in the 
indictment, but we do not have to repeat that now. 

Wow we come to the next section, and thereia first...First we have in 2]jC |j 
to 26b 2 Socrates' refutation of heletus* corruption charge, and later on then of 
Course the refutation of Meletua* impiety charge. But first regarding the first 
part, in 2)jc Ji to 25° U# Socrates determines the precise meaning of the corruption 
charge, and he will aot similarly in the cese of the impiety charge. Wow we begin 
than, lir. Reinken, at S3|C lj. Aid will you read until... 


let 


of this accusation." 5= Can 














































































































































Schaeffer: He seems to be admitting, not only thet he doesn't believe in the 
sun and moon ea gods, but that the neat of then don’t believe in them as cods 
either. Because Anaxagoras...at least Anaxagoras ^"remainder inaudible J . 

S= I can’t follow you. It is granted that Anaxagoras didn’t believe in the 
divinity of the heavenly bodies. 


Schaeffer: Well when he said that "I am like the rest of them," thet implies 
all then except me. 


S: That is boletus’ acousation, but Socrates...Ho, but boletus accuses 
Socrates of having...of holding this and this view. And Socrates says, "This is 
not my view, this is Anaxagores’ view." lest 
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clear the meaning of the chargej Socrates is en unqualified atheist. And from 
here on to the aid of the Meletus section, we will find the reflitetion of the 
atheien or impiety charge. Mow let us begin. 

F; Is there any difference between pros end mat 

St There is one,. .Sure. Pros with the genitive, as you see, means literally 
"firom someone toward." 

Ri And Socrates uses that pros . 
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—at least on one side an intelligent conversation—the situation will have 
changed ten minutes Inter. I mean it cannot be simply identical. lest 

R: "la there any human being who believes...in demons? 'Thera is not.’” 

S: How let us etop here for one momemt. How Socrates here prepares gradu¬ 
ally the transition from the thought ^"sounds like: "nomizei dus]y eiraply, which 
can mean "worshipping the gods," "respecting the gods," to ^sounds likei 
"nctnizei ana dus^y, which means "believing that gods are." That is a point which 
you find, for example, also in Burnet's commentary, thet the isene wes in no way 
•whether men believed in the existence of the gods, but only ccmplianca or non- 
compliance with Athenian religious practices, the cult. How it is dearly a 
question here according to Socrates of whether the gods are, because a cult can¬ 
not be sincere, or from the heart, if tha beings worshipped ere not felt to be, 
to exist. Meletus grants here a bit tco much. There may be things pertaining to 
demous—for example, sacrifices--without there being demons. People can worship 
non-existent beir*s- Or take a simple exacfile, there may be things pertaining to 
witchcraft—say, broom-sticks—without there being witches. There's no difficulty. 
This thought we can easily execute. So.. .1 meen the example of horses is not 
surprising because thet came before, but why he now brings in flute-players I do 
nut ses. That I do not quits follow, bet it is not very important. How let us 
go on. 

R: "Thank you for replying reluctantly...But if I believe in demons,..." 

S> Ho, "If I hold, demonic things to be, .. 

Rt "...hold demonic things, it is quite inevitable...you do not answer." 

Ss hot us atop here. One cannot hold, hold in respect, demonic things with¬ 
out holding in respeot dranons. I emphasise the fact that there is nothing here 
said in the original of being cr existing. This oones out only in the sequel. 

Test 


R: "But do we not think the demons ere god3...in demons or gods or heroes." 

St fee. That's the end. So in other words Socrates has.. .believes, ac¬ 
cording to the indictment as edited by Socrates, Socrates believes in demonic 
things. But it is es impossible to believe in demonic things without believing 
in danonn es it is to believe in faorsic things without believing in horses. How. 
So, good. Socrstes helievee then in demons. And here it is olearj either demons 
are gods, which is perfectly possible according to Greek usage, or if you do go on 

to make a distinction, dan on 8 being lesser, lower in dignity than tha gods, then 

thqy will be children of gods, and preferably children who have one divine parent 
end one human parent. Arvd even in the latter case, least favorable, I still admit 

the existence of gods, because oae parent will be a god, Just as I could never say 

that a mule.. .recognise that there are mules without recognizing hcraes, the more 
noble of their parents. Tha same would bs true. Tbet is the whole argument. But 
it is based chisfly on the substitution of nomlzo, believing in, for eigegotmenos, 
leading in. And it is quite interesting hare that in this final saefcion, the 
word nomlssi, which has this meaning of "believing in," never occurs. Socrates 
uses only another Greek tern, which in ordinary usage has the same ^"Professor 
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Strauss here went to the blackboard to write the word am some of this sentence 

is difficult to make out J. . - hegeisthai , hegeisthai, not nomlso. Hegeisthai 

means,..the primary meaning of hegeisthai is "leading," i.e., the root of that 
word "leading in," elsegeisthai» which Socrates had...which rabbit Socrates had 
made disappear in hie big hat. Yes. The end of this passage which Mr. Reinken 
read seems to mean that the belief in the gods, or in the popular gods, is in¬ 

separable from Jhe belief in half-gods. Read again the last line, 14r. Reinken. 

Rt "...but there is no way for you to persuade...or gods or heroes." 

S: Does this not imply that the same man who would...one and the seme man 
would not believe in demons, gods, end heroes. Row if you believe in one of these, 
say, in gods, you believe automatically in demons and heroes, because the source of 
the belief Is the asms, say, Homer. And both things ere equally supported by the 
Homeric doctrine. How this is then in a way the most important part of the 
Apology b ecause it is a formal refutation of the c ha rge. It obviously does not 
prove that Socrates wa3 not an atheist, because it was strictly argued on the 
basis of the accuser's premise, and only ahcsred thet he contradicts himself. That 
doesn't settle the iesus in aiy wgy. Is there any point you would like to bring 
up at this point before we turn to the sequelt Yes? 

Q: Is not the introduction cf heroes something thet hasn't been m entioned 
before* 

S: Yes, that is true. I thick that was never mentioned before. But it will 
be taken up very coon again, and therefore it is e part of the transition to the 

So hitherto it was to a quite amaslng degree the plan of the Apology was per¬ 
fectly lucid. Generally speaking bi^partltions, following the precedent of the 
accusation. But from now on the plan becomes veiy obscure. Only one thing one 
can sty safely, thet the sequel—that is to say, roughly until the and of this 
speech in 3S“'lias the seme relation to the refutation of Neletus es the long ac¬ 
count of the Delphic Oracle and Its consequence bee to the refutation of the first 
accusers. Row lest you mix up, X will put it here ^"goes to blackboard^. 

First Accusers i Delphic Oracle (by Delphic Oracle X mean the whole story 
of the Delphic Oracle—what Socrates did on the basis of it and so on) s 

Heletus (refutation of Heletus) : X (by X I mean the section beginning 

This is clear. Becesearily so, because Socrates bas proven thet Heletus' charge 
is eltcgether baseless. And then naturally the question would arise, "But if the 
charge is altogether baseless, how come thet you ere accused of this thing* There 
must be oonething strange about you, Socrates, that you of all peopla become the 
sole target, the sole Athenian target, of this charge.” Yes* R> Do you want ma 
to go ont Ss Yes, unlesa there is any...We have first to read the end, where you 
left off. 

fis "Well then, men of Athena,...but the slander and dislike of the many." 


"dislike,"-- 


















































































must, wait then. 


Qs Is it a. point, though, that if misebody says to him, "Shy ara you getting 
yourself into trouble?" they are implicitly essumirg that what he*s doing ie not 
important, and not obeying somebody's orders, and that by saying, "Well look, 
you're really doing the sene thing es telling a soldier to run away from his 
post," he is therefore emphasizing the feot that doing his duty is analogous to a 
soldier's duty and that their direction is a trivial one. 


S: lou spoke so quick that it was... 


























































that ha found out the hard way. I 


there la nothing immodest in 


second, that on the direct reading of the Oracle, believing himself to 
i be a religious thing to do, because after all the Oxaola told him 
the wisest men in the world. 

fc Is net exactly...This is alreatty a change. Bhat the god literally 
rS'thia literally said, was "Ho one is wiser than Socrates." which 
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saw immediately, the things benesth the earth—has this double meaning, that is, 
not only the oil and the coal but also things in Hades. Of course there is enotber 
possibility. Granting if you do not know sufficiently the things in Hades, there 
is am alternative to faaring than and not fearing them, namely, to suspend one , s 
Judgment, which is the wise thing to do Whenever we do not beve sufficient knowl¬ 
edge. Suspend one , s judgment as to whether life in Hades is good or bad. We know 
too little about it. But still, precisely beosuse one does not know, one has groand 
for apprehension. After all the terrible stories might be true. I cannot refute 
thes, and then I would perhaps not be es apprehensive es someons who is sure thet 

these frightful stories are true, but that is a question. The very uncertainty 

can increase the apprehension. Read Pascal's famous wager on this subject. How 
here we see already e bit more of the connection of these thoughts. Shortly be¬ 
fore, at the beginning of this part of his speech, he had referred to Achilles, 
without marationing his name. What did Achillea say of Hades when he was already 
in it and knew it perfectly! Do you remember! 

R= It was miserable. 

Si Yes. Well and Plato himsalf quotes it in the Republic, T86o. He says it 
is better to be a living eerf of a poor man on the eertt then to be the ruler over 
all the dead in Hadee. So Achilles is the grestest witness speaking for the lout's 
view, for the unjust speech. We must add immediately that this terribly dis¬ 
graceful spseeh becomes known to us only through Odysseus who reports of this 
conversation with Achillea, and Odysseus was a notorious liar. ^Laughter J So 
we can very well, for the greater glory of Achilles, dismiss it. But to repeat, 
Achilles himself ssens to agree with the unjust speech of t&ck. 

That doesn't Claris the situation sufficiently, but It is a stone of the few 
etones Which we need in order to build up the structure. Yes* 

Ri "And therefore, even if you acquit me...brought to trial at all,..." 

S: "In the first place.” 

R« "...in the first place, or since...in this investigation or in phi¬ 
losophy, ... 11 

Ss I would translate "nor in philosophising,..." Socrates does something 
in addition to philosophising. We do not yet know what it is. I!or do we know, 
for that matter, what philosophizing is, and that's probably the reason wljr we do 
not know what this other ingredient is. Yes? 

R: "...and if you are caught doing so...never give up philosophy..." 


5s Well, "I shall never cease philosophising." This 
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legal prohibition against philosophizing. Now whether there was at that time a 
law in force which by implioution forbade philosophising, that is impossible to 
shy, because it depends on whether philosophizing is thought to be compatible with 
believing in the existence of the gods worshipped ty the oihy. According to a 
very Canraon view us we have seen from the Apology, philosophizing was thought to 
be incompatible with believing in the existence of the god of the city, and there¬ 
fore by implication philoeophy was a uspital orine of impiety. Another point 
which we must keep in mind also with a view to the Crito, where Socrates seems to 
speak in favor cf unqualified obedience to the law, Isocrates is not unqualifiedly 
in favor of obeying the laws. For example, such a law, like the one forbidding 
philosophising, he would not obey under any circumstances. 

Now this whole question...I think we must stop here. This whole question... 
Here we are at a crucial point, and I would like to make only this remark. i hia 
relation not only of this Athenian democracy in a state of grest nervousness in 
the year 399, but the polls eltogether, bas a complicated relation.. .had a corapli- 
usted relation to philosophy. And the simplest proof of tills is the fact that 

when Plato builds up the best possible regime in the Reprfclic , this best pos¬ 
sible regime is possible only if it is based on the noble lie. And one Can argue 
ee follows: If even the best regime requires a lie as Ite foundation, ell the 
moreso the imperfect regimes. And these two lies...Noble lies of the Republic 
are these two. First you have to read the passage in Uli> I can give you'~only the 
crude results. The transformation of the earth into the land, which means in the 
praotically important /“conclusiont J that not all human beings, children of the 
earth, but all the children of the soil, of the fatherland, ere brothere. This 
is the first massive point, the absclutization, es we can say, with a barbaric 
expression, of the individual state. And tbu second point is what we can call the 
sanctification of the established regime, declaring it to be beyond any reasonable 
doubt, beyond any rational criticism. Now these two orucial limitations, incom¬ 
patible with philosophy, are of tha e®ence of the city. Therefore there is a 
disproportion which can lead at ell times—happily very rarely—to actual conflict 
between the phlloaophizirg man and the oity. And from here we understand the be¬ 
ginnings of modernity in the simplest manner, that what happened eince the 17th 
century, 16th century is the energenoe of the view that society in perfect harmcry 
with philosophy, in essential harmony with philosophy, is possible. Namely, by 
two things: If the whole citizen body is enlightened by philosophy, it will no 
longer resent philosophy. So enlightenment is the crucial thing. Tha second 
point. The end of the philosopher, according to Socrates, radically differs from 
the end of the non-philosopher. We will find a veiy strorg statement to this 
effect in the Crito . The and of the philosopher, we may say, using now a nrai- 
Socratic tem, is understanding, contemplation as auch. And the and of the non- 
philosophers is ell kinds of things, noble or less noble, but surely not con¬ 
templation. And new what comes to the tore in the 17 th century is the view that 
the end of the philosophers and the ends of the non-philosophers can be identified 
in so fer es the philosopher will use his philosophisiig for furthering the ends 
of the non-philoaophere. In Simple terms, knowledge, science for the sake of 
pewer—of power, meaning power of improving the lot of men. By these two steps 
which we can indicate by the abbreviations enlightenment and teohnology. Tha har¬ 
mony between philosophy and society, es we nowsay, was achieved to such en extent 
that especially in the more fevored countries, like the United States, but to some 
extent even in amch countries like Germany, it is no longer intelligent that there 
ever was a fundamental conflict between philosophy and tha polis. 


END OF LECTURE 
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Hon we have read again a rather lengthy section of the Apology, and therefore 
we must try to have sone discussion today, if this Is regarded us useful or de¬ 
sirable. Non I begin again with a general observation. Studying a work of Plato 
means undergoing a training in thinking, in philosophizing. In other words it is 
not en attempt to get informations there are other books for this purpose. Now 
philosophy here means tha quest for knowledge of the whola, all things, cot less. 
But to know the whole means to know all its parts. Hence the whola process of 
philosophizing consists in a movement beck and forth between ths whola and the 
parts. Considering every detail, linking it up with the whole, and than descending 

from the whole to the detail in question. Understanding the detail in the light 

of the whole. This is what we are trying to do when reading the Apology, and in 
this we train oursalves for the study, if one may "ay on, of worthier subjects, 
not merely the thought of Plato, but the truth. Mon this, if one can call that 
with en improper word, what I just sketched, the epistemology of Plato, this is 
nothing peculiar to Plato but it is what we do all the time. I take a very obvious 
subject in a politiosl aoience class, say, stste politics as the subject. Every¬ 
one who studies that, even the first—and precisely the originator of this field- 
starts of course from the whole, atete politics, meaning from sone awareness of 
the whole. Even if one seemingly begins with one special detail—say, Republican 
politics in the state of Illinois, 1966 November—if one would not start from the 
whole one could not select the detail in question es belonging to "state politics." 
I mean in this very simple, common eensical aense rauat it be understood first 
what the Platonic procedure is. 

Novr at the and of cur last esetlng I referred to what one cen call the 
quarrel —the quarrel—within political philosophy. The problems ere in a manner 
tha same in all times. Bor example, here the possible injustice of laws. But tha 
contexts in which they appear differ in different epochs. And this difference Is 
ue important es the agreanents. Now no change is as fundesental es that which 
separate* modern political philosophy from classical political philosophy. This 
difference la indeed not visible at every point, and not to every eye. But re¬ 
duced to the most simple formula the difference Is this: Classical political phi¬ 
losophy denies, whereas modem political philosophy asserts the possibility of a 
retionel society, or of en unqualifiedly just eceiety to be established and pre¬ 
served by men’s own powers alone. The doctrine which is today sometimes called— 

I think in introductory lectures to politics—which is there called the classical 
theory of democracy, which is roughly that of John Stuart Mill, is en example of 
what I mean by the doctrine of a rational, a perfectly just society, with the 
easy allowance that it is not quite perfect now but there is a sure way of making 
it ever more jest. In passing I remark that social science as now usually under¬ 
stood is a product of the disintegration of modem political philosophy, and there¬ 
fore not intelliglbla ty itself. loc must have some anderstandii^ of modem po¬ 
litical philosophy if you want to understand modem, present d~y social science. 

Now es a proof that classical political philosophy is radically different in 
this decisive respect from modern political philosophy, I give now end example. 

And thet is Aristotle’s doctrine of slavery. I balieve one Can s@y that part of 
AriBtotle’s political teaching which is most famous, or rather notorious,...the 
most famous, or rather notorious {part of Aristotle's teaching. As many of you will 
knew that Aristotle says thet elaveiy is Just if the men enslaved are by nature 
slaves. And that m e a n s if thay are not able to take care of themselves, and have 
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practice of moot penal codes according to which capital punishment is the gravest 
punishment and punishment is meant to inflict an evil, and therefore capital 
punishment—the greatest evil, death the greatest evil. But ae we have seen 
Socrates questions this very view of death for the simple reason we don't know 
enough, or he doesn't know enough about what will come after death oo that he can¬ 
not say that death is the greatest evil. So what is deadly serious is then for 
Socrates not the most serious, the unqualifiedly serious. And from here we can 
understand that the fpology is A the sane time deadly eerious and—what seena to 
be the radical opposite—high comedy. This fact is in a way generally admitted, 
but at the same time obfuscated by the people who apeak of SocrateB 1 irony. When 
you read, for example, Burnet’s commentary we find many references to Socrates* 
irony. But what Bumet and quite a few others do not see ia that Socrates' Irony 
is all pervasive; I mean it is not only there where it hits you over the head like 
a ton of brickB, say, when he would sjy of 8 very ugly man, to take en un-Sooratic 
example, that he is a very beautiful man, this is os irony which ia proper for 
children. Socrates* irony is subtle and therefore all-pervasive. 

Mow the reason why The Apology of Socrates is bound to be radically ironical 
is supplied to us, as I have mentioned before, in the Gorgias, where Socrates dis¬ 
cusses the situation in which he would be when accused before the demos of Athens. 
He would be in the situation of a physician. ..in which a physic i an - find3 himself 
when accused before children of harming than, and the acouaer would be, naturally, 
the candy dealer who gives than the things which tha kids Ilka. Bow could a man 
in such a situation make clear to tha tribunal what the situation is* He wculd 
have to adapt himself to the capacity of the tribunal. This adapting oneself to 
the capacity of someone less considerate, thoughtful, intelligent than oneself, 
that is one crucisi meaning of the word "Irony," which has bean somewhat forgotten 
on the basis of the modern sophistications of irony. 

Kow Socrates' refutation of Meletus, which we read last time, was introduced 
by Socrates' changing of the wording of the Indictment. And the refutation is 
based on that change in the warding of the indictment. That makes it so very im¬ 
portant. The key point is tha change la the following: I use now first the Greek 
words, and tiy then to otsts It without the use of Greek words. Whereas Meletus 
had said, in the enthentic wording, that Socrates does not believe in the gods of 
the city but introduces desonic things that ere new, Socrates drops that word 
"introducing," elsegotmenos , and thus In fuct replaces "introducing" by "believing 
in." So that h¥"grants then, after the Socratic correction or falsification or 
whatever you wish to call it, Socrates conmits a crime by not believing in the gods 
of the city but believing in other demonic things which ere new. Kow and then of 
course on the basis of that It is very eaqy to show for Socrates that if Socrates 
believes in danonic things he believes in gods, because danonic things ere not pos¬ 
sible if there sre not demons and damns ere not possible If there are no gods. 
That's easy. Yes. Mow and to prove, es It were, that, this is so, Plato makes 

Socrates raplaca the word "believing in," ncmlzein in Greek, by another Greek word 

for "believing," hegeisthai , which is, however, the gramatical root of that word, 
"loading in," "introducing," which he had dropped. Good. 

Mow we had begun at the und of the last meeting to discuss the last part of 
Socrates' defense proper. Teat lest part ws may Bay is a defense of Socrates a- 
gsir.st Meletus, but net with a view to Meletus, but with a view to the Judges. In 
the refutation of Meletus, the explicit refutation, he spoke with a view to Mai; tus. 
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es is shown most obviously by the fact that it is partly a dialogue between 
Soorates end taeletua. But now it is not with a view to Meletus but with a vies to 
the jury. Apart from this the meaning of that last part of the defense is not 
clear. Socrates lays the greatest etress on the principle or maxim that to act un¬ 
justly or disgracefully is much worse than to die, or to engage in a death-bring¬ 
ing, or at any reta dangerous pursuit. From this maxim he concludes that the most 
unjust and disgraceful thing is to disobey the gods'or a god's command. Such a 
command must be obeyed more than anything elee, including human laws. We are more 
or less at this point. And we had to wonder wfy Socrates engages here at the be¬ 
ginning of this section in a polemics against en individual whom we celled, with 
the help of one of you, a lout, meaning a man who doesn't see the.__rtio doesn't 
see that there are thirds which are disgraceful ^"with a slight overstatement?^. 

1 think wb have to go on more or Isos where we stopped last time. 29d 2. "If, 
as I said, you would let me go under this condition, namely, that I will no longer 
philosophize, then I would..." 

Hi .. 'Ben cof Athens, I respect...and tha perfection of your soul?'" 

S= Let us stop hare. And for phronesls, for being sensible, and for 
truth, and so thet your soul mey be as good as possible. And I think one can 
translate, paraphrase, this last expression by saying "virtue," although it is 
of course important that Socrates doesn't . Soorates formulates now 

the sound principle, the maxim which he follows in his life, in the most general 
manner. Hal's overriding concern must be With being sensible, with truth, and 
with virtue. Obedience to the god may be supposed to be a part of this, perhaps 
of Virtue, namely, piety. The tri-partition reminds of a well known tri-partition, 
a tri-partition well known firom Aristotle—practical wisdom, theoretical wisdom, 
and moral virtue. Thase are not Platonic distinctions . How Socrates 

understands the tri-partition we cannot say on the basis of the passage before us 
but the purport of this remark—you will see there is no reference to philosophy ’ 
hare, only this general reference to truth,which may be a reference, but it is not 
obvious. Let us go on here. 

Ei "And if any of you argues the point,...for what is of lees worth." 

S: Let us stop here. How the emphasis is now entirely on virtuei this com- 
pliceted triad is now dropped. The question is, has virtue been absorbed, has 
virtue absorbed the two other items—meaning, being sensible or truth? Yet there 
is now en almost explicit 1 ink-up of Snoretes' universal maxim with his examination 
of the Athenians, although that examination is no longer clearly en examination 
of them in regard to wisdom. Wisdom doesn't occur...he speaks here only of virtue. 

5ocrotes edmita the possibility that there are Athenians who possess virtue, as you 
ass here, whereas he does not admit the possibility that there are Athenians {in¬ 
cluding himself, of course) who possess wigdon, ea he had stated very strongly 
before. He baa spoken of Athens...of the wisdom of Athens in d 6, but he said 
there that Athens ie famous, or renowned for her wisdom, and this of course does 
not mean that the rendtm is justified. In fact it is a bitter joke, on the basis 
of what we have heard before, that Athens should be renowned for her wisdon and 
we have Bean how Athens looked when examined ty Socrates. Yes. How let me »ee. 

And WB go on from this point. By the way, if you have aiy points...perhaps we'll 
finish first the next section, thin scotion. 
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R: "This I shall do to whomever I mast,...nearly related to me." 

S» By descent, related in this strict sense. 

Hi "Par know that tha god commands me...or even ao muchj..." 

S* "Persons" is of course "bodies." You know, when you think of its meaning 
"parson"--personality, isn't it somewhat strange? So let ns say "bodies." 

Rs "...and I tell you that virtue does not...he says what is untrue." 

St Bell literally "he asys nothing," jest hot air. Yes. 

Rt "Therefore I Bey to you, .. .to die many times over.* 


St Yes. How Socrates completes now the transition which started before In 
29d 6, ff. from philosophizing, whatever that may mean, to his teaching, his ad¬ 
monishing man to be virtuous. This admonition is based on knowledge, presupposes 
that knowledge, namely, on the knowledge that virtue is by far superior to money 
and all other good things, apart from virtue. So this is another side, which we 
heve net seen before. This knowledge Includes sone reasoning. In other words, 
Socrates doesn't say generally, "Be good," with em exclamation ma r k. He gives a 
reason for that. And the reason is here indicated in b 2~&i "Virtue doesn't cone 
out of money, but out of virtue cones money," and oo on and bo on. How this 
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presentation of Socrates’ presentation of himself—and Plato’s prasentation of 
Socrates in the dialogue proper. There we do not find that Socrates is Jumping a 
every passerby with this question* But especially striking, there is a great dif 
ference hatween what we may cell voluntary dialogues and involuntary dialogues, 
dialogues which Socrates seeke, is eager for, and those in which ha engages only 
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but your things, /fgivas Greek phrase here, apparentlyJ, he neglected hie own 
things. The question is, for how many yearst Well, I would suggest since the 
Delphic Oracle, because that wee apparently the thing which mede...induced Socrates 
to haeorae so different from his fellow citizens. Yes? 

R: "...now thet is not like hrnnan conduct....would be some sense In it;..." 

S: So the tfaot that Socia tea does not derive any monetary benefit from bis 
activity, and hence that his activity does not make sense—it's not reasonable 
to do something when you get no money—is a proof that his activity is due to the 
god. Seat 

Pi "...but now you yourselves ees...namely, my poverty." 

S> fas. He boasts very much of his poverty. Now he speaks here thay have 
not gone to that extreme of impudence to say that Socrates earned raonqy through 
his activity, and the extrane of inpudence would show itself In their producing a 
witness to this effect. This forces us to raise the question, did the accusers 
produce witnesses for their other charges! Well we can only ssy Socrates is abso¬ 
lutely silent about that, and his silence can be interpreted in very different 
ways. But it could be; this possibility has of course to be considered. How here 
we maystop for a momemt and see whether there ere any points which you would like 
to raise. Sou must heve noticed that a very different Socrates ae now visible 
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actually that he was teaching different gods then the city believed in. He 
broke apart this charge into two points, end said, ''Well if I teach them I have 
to believe in then, and I have to believe in Bonething the city doesn't like. 

Butin fact I do believe in gods." And second that he now defends his leeching. 

At this point he‘s saying that "you have to agree with mo that it is necessary for 
mo to teach this.” Indirectly he's answering the original Charge against him. 

Si Can you show that 1 I mean I indicated how one could sgy that. 

Virtue is all-inclusive, includes piety, and piety includes—-but here there is al¬ 
ready a question—includes worship of and belief in the gods es worshipped b»y the 
city of Athens. I'm willing to grant that, el though it is not self-evidemt. This 
is a way in which ons cur Id make it up, but there is no explicit reference to thet. 
The only thing which Socrates does Ss a tacit reference to his piety by Buying, 
"What I do I do by the command of the god." And to do what the god tells a man to 
do is a sign of pisty. That is the connection, foe? 

Sfaulsky: You maotloned at the beg inn ing of the class that in the tenth book 
of the Laws Plato refers to a city in which people would believe only those gods 
that ere evident /"through?^ the reason, by reasoning. Ss Yen, 

ShulsVys And co this would mean that at least es far as this question is concerned, 
Plato envisioned the possibility of a rational city, a retional political order. 

S: Yas. Yes, but the question is of cotrse to what extent did he regard 
the polls. ..or the city of the Laws es possible. Op to this point you ere perfect¬ 
ly right. In itself, I would say it. Up to this point. 

Bruell: In connection with that, you made... 

Ss By the wsy, formally—excuse me—what you say is else true of Hie 
Republic . Yha Republic presents the most perfect polls, the just—simply Just— 
polls. 'And therefore you can say here you heve the perfect harmoiy between reason 
sic tho city. And then it needs some argument end sone penetration, some entering 
into the subject, in order to see that this is not possible. So the best city of 
the Raws is of questionable justice in the light of the truly just city of the Re ¬ 
public . That I should have answered That ons can easily abow, I think. It ia 
explicitly Baid that this best city of the Laws is arrived at by deviating from the 
eacred line, namely, absolute camnunism £and so ardj. So I granted in a wty too 
much. Yes. 

Bruell* That answers ay qmastion. Because you...in your opening statement 
when you said that classical political philosophy denies that a Completely rational 
or perfectly jnat ooclety dan cone into existence purely by human means, but is 
that last phrase required? I mean would the same... 

Ss It is required in order to see the difference between the Biblical notion 
of the kingdom of God and...after all, kingdom of god, it's also originally a 
political thing. And what the subject of classical or modern political philceopjy 
es such is. That's the reason. And there is an agreement here between tha 
classics and the Bible, in eo far es they in fact dery—both—the possibility of 
a perfect society, the kingdom of God, ccroing into being by the human means elone. 

*s not a question of chance. 


Bruell: In other words. It' 
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S: So, well, from the Biblical point of view there is no chance to speaK of 
and surely not as regards the being or non-being of the kiigdom of God. 

Bruell: But from the point of view of classical political philosophy, "by- 
human means" doesn't mean to leave open the possibility of... 

S: Oh I did not think... 1 saa now. I did not think of that. This surely is 
true. That is true, but the question is whether thet best regime which oculd 
ccree Into being under very fuvorabla circumstances, by chance, whether that is 
unqualifiedly .lust. I did not think of the chance question. 

Q: When we were talking about Socrates...Well, who of the audience, of the 
Athenians there, would know what Socrates had spoken, and this was/early in the* 
an eerlieri Jf class? We said that Socrates actually taught or held his dialogues 
away from the marketplace, that in the marketplace.. .the knowledge the people in 
the arena there would have of what Socrates said was limited moet likely to the 
marketplace. And there he questioned people to find out who was wise. How does 
what Socrates say What he dcds here—serves es the gadfly of the city—Change 
that? Or is that...? 

S: In what sense? In other words, when he says that this /"worked ?J every¬ 
where, whitih is very ambiguous, which can mean at every part of the bo tty" in the 
sense of the simile, or it can mean at every place, and therefore of course also 
the marketplace. 

Qi But what he is doing everywhere is different than ©imply exposing those 
who think they ere wise, or is thet... 

Si That is the point which I tried to make. Thim is somehow brought into 
oblivion in favor of sonething else, nanely this adnonishing to virtue which es 
wuch has no relation to pointing out...or to make men aware of their ignoranoa. 

I mean those of you who heve ever read Xenophon's M morabilis will know quite a 
few of thaae admonitions of Socratea to virtue, egpeoialiy" T"belisve Book One, 
chapter 3, if "ty memory doesn't escape me. It's a beautiful example where 
Socrates, ea it were, s peaks on the stump, addresses a multitude of people, and 

tslls thma en admonition to self control by raising sudi queationsJ Would you en¬ 

trust your boo for education and your daughter for watching {you see this insidious 
distinction) /“Laughter J ...would you entrust your con for education and your 
daughter for wetching to a man who lacks self control? And so on and ao on. 

there is not a single raielng of a question What is? here, but only 
admonition to this particular virtue. And other things, »iiere he makes clear, 
for exar.ple, to his eon, who was displeased with his notorious mother, Xanthippe, 
because she nagged him ao much. And he convinces him ty a very beautiful argument 

that it is unreasonable of him to be displeased with his mother. This is again... 

you knew, leaflirg qp to virtue withont ary attempt to make him wiser in any pre¬ 
cise sense of the term. Here the argument, by tha way, is also very amusing. He 
says whan he complains about the terrible things she doas to him, he oeys, esks 
him, Does she bite you?" And he says, "No! But she Bays—she ssye—torribla 
things, which no ona can bear." And then he eays, Socrates says wo his eon, "Did 
you ever go to the theater?" "Zes." 'Did you hear what terribla tldxips the actors 
say to each other?" "Zes. But thqy don't mean it," /“Laughter^ Socrates: "But 
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to be an unbearable boaster and booster, and therefore ha will uDderstste it, he 
will conceal it. Bow but if virtue par excellence is wisdom, as we must always 
presuppose in tha case of men like PliEo and Aristotle, then of course irony would 
comeist above all in concealing one's vriedon on the part of a wise man, in order 
not by obtruding his wisdom unnecessarily and unprofitably to hurt tha faelings of 
leas wise people. And there are, one cam oey, two w^ys in which Socrates does it, 
and tha first is that be raises questions and doesn't answer thau. ..you know! If 
you address a question to someone, you imply obviously that he knows tha answer 
and you don't. Or another way is by being eatisfied with answers with which he 
cannot be satisfied. I mean this sneering element which seme people find in 
irony in the vulgar use, that is to be lsft out. That is in one sense true of the 
young people. Whan Socrates debunks a pompous esa, we have Bean that before, this 
Socrates regards as his solemn duly. These young peopls find it funny end th^y 
enicker, probably. And that is forgivable because they are young. Good. I think 
if you don't mind...Keep your questions in your mind and tell me later. 


END OF LECTURE 
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Now first there was a question. One of you had a question. Who is it? He 
came to ray office. Yas. 

Q: I wanted you to elariftr aonewhat more for ma wty atheism is / truly 
serious charge of the two, in the light of the fact that wheress in the cross- 
examination of iteletus, ueletus agrees with Socrates in spying that atheism is the 
more fundamental charge, but in what immediately preceded, Socrates seems to tall 
us that atheiBm is only something that was charged because of the embarrassment of 
men who by the youth who had heard Socrates. 

S: Yes. There is no contradiction betwsan tha two things. According to 
Socrates’ assertion the charge of atheism is baseless. Therefore he has to explain 
hos it could arise. And then he tells the stoiy of the Delphic Oracle and his 
examining tha Athenians in regard to wisdon, his debunking these people, and es¬ 
pecially the debunking of them by the young. And then these people gstting angry, 
as people would, sey Socrates corrupts tha young. And then when they are asked, 
"But what does he dot" then they sey, "Well, he is an atheist; he teaches atheism." 
Because they would not sey, of coarse, that "he debunks U3, and these young 
peopld debunk us." That is not a reason which people would give. And then they 
sey sonething which is a very grave matter, that Socrates doesn't recognize the 
gods of the polls , of the city. And naturally this is in weight the moet important 
charge, mcra important than corraption. Because someone might corrupt tha young in 
a more trivial sense, und then it wouldn't be a capitsl crime. It becomes a capi¬ 
tal crime by being connected with the isplety charge. There in no difficulty in 
that. It all turns around the question. Is the Charge against Socrates as baseless 
as it seems to be? One cau state this difficulty as follows: Socrates is accused 
of not acknowledging the gods of tha city. Dees he ever refute that charge? Dees 
he refute that charge? He rafutes the charge thet ha dees not acknowledge gods in 
general, but he dees this only ad honinem , because the same aieletus had asserted 
that Socrates acknowledges dauonlo'thlngs, and then Socrates proved basutifully 
you can't acknowledge demonic things if you do not acknowledge demons, and demons 
ere the children of gods. And if you believe in denons, you believe in gods, ju3t 
as a man who believes in mules balleves in horsas. You remember that? -So the 
charge itself is never refuted by Scoratas. Yes? 

Q: le it possible to prove that cme believas in gods? Because can't any af¬ 
firmation of faith be claimed to be a lie ly the eccuser? 

S' Yes. Thtfc in a great difficulty, whiob led in a way to modem llberelime, 
that this is not subject to any law. But still in formar times, as long us there 
were established religions in this sense, thera were criteria, and a very simple one 
whioh is good enough is if Smeone says explicitly, "I do not believe in what you, 
the ccmamnity as a whole, believes." Of course I mean it is thinkable that he be¬ 
lieves it and out of some very strange reasons he says the opposite, perhaps be¬ 
cause he wiehes to become a martyr. That may be. But generally epealcirg this was 
thought to be good enough, just as today if someone says he is a Communist, he is 
generally believed that he is a Communist, and also will suffer from the conse¬ 
quences, even if be is not a Communist. But there are orezy people; that's pos¬ 
sible. Good. Yes? 

Qi Thet first...the first reaction to the debunking on the young ,sople was 
that Socrates is en atheist; this idea got spread around... 



































didn't learn from me to tty to become a tyrant, 
suppose, quite a few witnesses who would have borne 
. continue. 
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everyone is assigned to that class of people for which he is fit. This comas into 
conflict with his other requirement that no one must know his parents. And there¬ 
fore whet you get at the and of this argument is hereditary castes based on the 
legal assumption thet good parents generete good children and bad parents generate 
bad children. This is good enough es legal presumptions go, but one must also say 
it is a severe infraction of the principle of justice. And therefore, to say 
nothing of other thine-s, the perfect regime of the Republic is not unqualifiedly 
just; there is a conflict betwean justice and the bast city. And—I cannot elab- 
oreta this now—the only way of getting a perfactly just 80lution is that of a 
certain kind of private llfa, the life of the philosopher. That's at least what 
tha Republic suggests. 

Now let as coneidar tha relevance of this consideration for Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates. 29b 5“?» where Socrates suggests, what counts is not doing injustice 
In contradistinction of suffering injustice. Whether you suffer injustica, that 
la irrelevant; that does not do ary harm to your soul. But whereas doing injustica 
does. But this is however not eo easy, considering men and his complexity. Arc 
therefore we find enothar statement latar on in 30b 2-ljt "Virtue does not arise 
out of money, but out of virtue does mon^y und the othar things arise to roan." 

A sentence which in the original is scmachat ambiguous, but it implied surely this 
meaning which I stated clearly. So in other words than* cannot be...we don’t hava 
to worry about suffering harm. Buffering injustice. If you ere a good man, you 
will get all good things In addition to your jastica and goodness. Differently 
stated, la any man free from doing injustice, and in partionlar, is Socrates free 
iron doing injustice? Or to nae for ons moment the Biblical expression, is any 
man free from sinning? On the basis of the Bible we would of course answer, "No. 
There'is no ons who doesn’t sin." But what la ths Platonic answer? According to 
Plato, only the idea of justios is parfectly jast; everything else which is just-- 
human beings, institutions, laws—are not perfactly just and cannot be perfectly 
just. Xo other words, they can’t help sinning. At the and of the Phaedo, when a 
man looks back to Socrates after having dencribed hi3 death, ha says Socratas was 
a—I have it here, how ere the literal words: "This ware the end of our comrade, 
of a man as we would say, he was in his generation tha bast and otherwise the most 
sensible and most just." Kell, in his generation. He doesn't say "simply." 

More precisely, you remember Scorates or you know of Socrates’ severs condemnation 
of Pericles and the other outstanding Athenian statesman. He is wholly unimpressed 
by the splendor of Periclean Athens. Even hara in the Apology we find that in 
29b 7-6 whan ha says, "lou Athenian, citizen of the greatest city and the most 
renowned in regard to wisdom and strength." So Socratas is a severe critic of 
Periclean Athens. But does he writ belong to that very Athess? Does he not, in a 
manner, profit from that injustice which went into the making of Periclean Athena? 
Is it an accident that philosophy cane to Athens, or auerged in Athens, after the 
victory in the Persian war and tha emergence of the Athenian Enpire? Sane of you 
will have read Thucydides’ analysis of the fatality involved in this developoeut, 
and in particular of the injustice inevitably going with that. Was *lato or 
Socrates wholly unaware of it? The passage in the Republic to which I referred, 
Ij27d alone would prove that thia was not the case. "Even in the best city there 
will be some injustice. 

Not what is tha root of men's doing injmetice? We can say, end that, is not 
merely Hobbes, but also Plato, the Concern with self preservation. In order to 
preserve yourself, to preserve your life, you ere in need of means of self pre- 
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servetion. And these are guns, knives, tut also that you belong to a group of 

rwple who will come to your defense. The general word, too familiar to the po¬ 

litical sclanca studants, is "paver,'' no self preservation without power. How re¬ 
gardless of...one does these things oneself and for onesel', or whether one profits, 
however indirectly, frccn one's city doing thau, does Iran a strict point of view 
make no difference. You can be nice and always decent and never cheat, never 

rob, but you may very well be a beneficiary of your society, having done thet. 

And that is morally speaking in the last analysis no great differenos. Now eo we 

are...Therefore than this question of the conflict between justice sud the city, 

and therefore ultimately between philosophy and the city, remains. 

We are now at present discussing the lest part of Socrates* defense proper, 
which starts in 28b 3, ff* This is the fifist section of iha Apology tha purport 
of which is not clear. Socrates begins that part by talcing issue with the low 
class view regarding death, namely, that one must avoid dying by all means. He 
refers thare to Achillas, as if Achilles were Socrates’ model. And he than grad¬ 
ually leads to a new presentation of his pra - 1a, of his business, which be still 
traces to the god. He speaks no longer of his examining those Athenians who be 
thinks to be wise with regard to their wisdon, of examining thara with regard to... 
thcae who ha thinks to be wise with regard to their wisdom. He speaks now of his 
examining all Athenians with a viev to thair virtue, and of his urging than for¬ 
ward toward virtue. He presents himself here as a gadfly cent to tha city of 
Athans by the god, presumably by Apollo. He had not spoken of aiy other god. And 
here we find this extraordinary statement, that he awakens and persuades und goads 
"each one of you," unceasingly, the "hole day. Stinging him everywhere, every part 
of his body. You rese niber that? And than he goes on to eay.. -Co yon have the 
passage there! Itext sentenos. 

Es Yes. Page 113. "Such another is not likely to come to you,...awakened 
from a nap,..." 

Si And eo on, and they would of course try to clap thet gadfly, i,e., kill 
Socrates. It is very inportant, "You might perhaps be angry, perhaps." The 
grammatical construction is a bit complicated. There are two Oreek words for 
"perhaps" bere, with different connections. But it is clear that he means "Perhaps 
you will become angry." This activity, as a gadfly, as distinguishad from exam¬ 
ining tha allegedly wise man, did not necessarily lead to Socrates' becoming hated, 
whereas examining of the man with a view to their wiedon did, eud this shows most 
clearly that these ere two very different aspeots of Socrates’ activity. Scorates' 
protreptic activity did not make him hatedi it did not endangar hi3 lifa. But it 
had a bad consequence. Will you read that again! Where we left off. 

El "...and might Blap me, as Aiytus advisas....someone else to atitig you." 

S: But one should always say "the god," and writa it with a small "g" be¬ 
cause there is always the possibility thet he means the god in Delphi, in contra¬ 
distinction to othar goda. las. 
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es interpreted tjy Socrates manifestly urged him forward, the daimonion only holds 
him beck. And there is another point here inplied, another diffei ence between the 
two things. The daimonlon is not traced to a god. It must have some connection 
with the world of the divine, otherwise he couldn't csL 1 it denonic. But it’s rot 
directly traced to that. Yest 

R: "...it always holds me back...you may be quite sure, men of Athena,..." 

£= In other words, it is not only something which is an irresistible sug-* 
gestion, but it is also reasonable. "Ccrae to think of it, “he says"this daimonlon is 
rational...or obeying It, at least,is a rational thing." *es? 

R: "...that if I had undertaken...to you cr to myself." 
















































































































B: 196a. "There is a very email remnant, then, idehnantus, I said, of 
those who consort worthily with philosophy, acme wellborn and well-bred nature, 
it mgy be, held im check by exile, anil so in the aheence of corrupters remaining 
true to philosophy, es its quality bids, cr ..." 


Ss Yes. You see the consideration of safety is also here mentioned! a veiy 
striking parallel. Yes. Now is there any point which you would like to discuss 
regarding the daimonion* Yes* 

Schaeffer; X didn't understand the remark you made earlier about the signifi¬ 
cance of the agly things. S: X beg your pardon* Schaeffer; You mentioned the 
meaningfuLness of Xenthlpps. 

S: Everything fite together. That is the hypothesis, in the old, rhetorical 
sense of the word "hypothesis,’ 1 ora which the work of Plato and also Xenophon is 
based. That these ere not merely fumy idiosyncrasies, but that thay are connected 
with the very substance of Socrates. 
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Qi If the daimonion is the natural thine and not divine, how does that go 
together with Socrates* argument that the d«nons...or if he belisves in demonic 
things, then he believes in gods? 

S= But still, demons would nevertheless be lower then gods. In Plato's 
Banquet there is a discussion, and the characteristic thesis of Socrates regarding 
Bros is, he is not a god but lower than the gods, namely, a denon. h demon is a 
being lower than a god. Eros being dasire for something, and hence longing for 
something, end therefore based on a lack, on a dafect, whereas a god is supposed to 
be a perfsot being, which does not lack anything. Test 

Q« Does that then mean that nature is a lower divine t 

Ss Nature...because of the lack of nous . The Instlnctivaiess. If a tree or 
en animal grows, or any other natural activity, this is not intellectuals it is a 
striving for something which is very meaningful, but...very meaningful for pre¬ 
servation, for preservation of the species, for perfection, growth, and so on, and 
yet it is not a comeoione striving for bringing these things about. This is what 
nature...! mean used in contradistinction to nous means. 
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garchy was established. This question of the oligarchy and Socrates' conduct 
under it in discussed at some length by Xenophon in the t'.eaorabllim, Book One, 
chapter 1, paragraph 32, ff. "When the Thirty," the thirty tyrants, generally 
called the Thirty because the government proper, the executive, consisted of 
thirty, "When the Thirty killed many of the citizens—and not the moat inferior 
ones—and urged many om toward unjust acts, Socrates said eomewhure that it 
seemed to him to be strange if someone who has become a herd /~herds man ? J of 
cows would make the cows lesser and worse and would not therewith admit that he is 
a bad cowherd.' 1 ^"Quote comes from chapter 2 J Socrates Bays it "Bcmewhere ; 11 
be did not say it to the tyrants, to the Thirty, In other words Socrates did not 
—and the sequence shows it—he did not do anything for their destruction, whereas 
the olaim to respectability of men like Arytus was that they had brought about the 
restoration of the democracy and stood up against these people. That is doubtless 
a part of wly Socrates wee...a part of the reason why Socrates was unpopular in 
Athens. Yes? 

Ri "Do you believe that I comld have lived...of the highast importance?" 

Si Now that is a very, a reoarkabla statement, isn't it? Apart from these 
two cases, in 70 years (Socrates was about 70 years old) Socrates did not defend 
the right or act in a manner worthy of a good man. Thet le quite remarkable, be- 
cause it is very bold. Yes? 

Hi "Far fran it, men of Atbensj...if I engaged in any piiblic activity,..." 

S' You aes this "if is veiy interesting. "If I engaged in any political 
action. Well, twice ha did. Yes? 

Bs "...and in privete,...to be ny pupils." 

S' Let us stop. Socrates makes now quite clear that ha did not do much po¬ 
litically, om the political plain, and he thus prepares, es we will ses, his re¬ 
turn frcm his excursus on his political activity £ a very short one? J to what he 
did in a privete oapacity. Now the last remark Just read by tar. Aeinken, the 
reference to "those whom they sey to be ny pupils," that is a very at that time 
perfectly intalligible referanos to Alcibiades and Critias, of course, these ter¬ 
rible playbqys who were connected with Socrates and..-But that is the only re¬ 
ference—only hint—at this unsavory connection. 

Ei "But I was navar any one's teacher....and hear what I say." 

8« Now let us atop here. Socrates was never e tesober. 1 raeen he was never 
a political man. He lived a prlvats life. But this privete life was not en- 
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Ss "Enjoy," ^""Professor Strauss* elaboration is inaudible J 
R: "You have heard the reason, men of Athensj...toay like to listen 
5: "Ih^y enjoy," again, 

R: "...enjoy listening when these...for it is amusing." 

S« No, nos "it is not unpleasant." That is translated es...Sowe h. 
this before. This is a very simple example of the general rule which I s- 
3one time ago that there is never en identical repetition. And here agal 
the first statement whiob occurs in 23c 2-f>, you ees that 


LECTURE 
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Now we have discussed last time the passage in which Socrates speaks of his 
dalmonion. I think I can novr use the Greek word without Baking the hopeless at¬ 
tempt t3~translate it ty denonic thing. The most important consideration is that 
the daimonlon is radically different from the Delphic Oracle. The dairaooion is 
concerned with preserving Socrates' life; the Delphic Oracle endangers Socrates' 
life. We have also t o consider the place where these two things—the dainonlon and 
the Delphic Oracle—are spoken of. And not only that they are epoken oTln dif- 
ferent parts, but also there is a movement from the one, from the Delphic Oraclej 
to the daimonion. 


The Delphic Oraola is epoken of in the context of the first accusers. In the 
first place the first accusers did not say anything about Socrates' impiety. T his 
was merely an inference on the part of the listeners. But contradicting thet is 
the assertion that the first accnsera said first only that Socrates corrupts the 





















h: epest height , however you might look at them, end there they.. 
r.jks. Take this.. -Plato aske, What is justice? And the ultimate 
question is. Philosophizing. He raises the question. What is 
iimalf has nothing to do with justice. As you know even from : 



















Ss I mean if there is ench a disproportion, would this not inevitably leed to 
a CWfliot? 1 mean under the conditions of antiquity. I mean there is a given 
point where two powers raise claims on man's allegiance. And would there not be 
a conflict ceused by this very fact* Simply, if the laws of the city es Socrates 
and Plato anderstand them imply a prohibition against philosophy, is then the con¬ 
flict not ir.evitetlaS Not naoaaearily at every point, but in principles 


A* It*s inevitable only if the philosopher is compelled to make en appear¬ 
ance in the marketplace. I mean if he philosophizes in public. 


S» But you have to consider the gods of the city. If the philosophers as 
philosophers do not recognize tha gods of the city, and even if they never make 
popular speeches about that subject, can they not always be denounced? I mean the 
prohibition is not against epeaking only on the marketplace, denying tbs gods on 
the marketplace, but denying the gods simply. And they commit a criminal act by 
doing this. Whether the law courts act on that or not, that depends on acci¬ 
dental matters—the degree of excitement, you ksow? And displeasure with the 
conditions, and so on. That is secondary. But the principle is there. 

Q: But to pursue this point a bit further, in the Apology we see that de¬ 
bunked.. .hurt Athenians in public, and this fcas led to the charge that he has 
Corrupted tha youth and to support that charge he had been accused of inpleiy- Ho* 
it seems to me that if he had not debunked the Athenians in public, the chain 
would have been broken and he would cot have been accused of impiety. 























Ss I do net knew the context. What does Barker say is the difference? I have 
read thet introduction, but a long time ago. 

A: Ke went on to a ay thet the Greeks didn't distinguish between...didn't set 
aside a special realm of law as ObDOsed to an offense ag^nat society and scoial 
relationships... 


Es But did the Ronans nske such a distinction? I mean did the Latins make 
oach a distinction? Wall I think that is a question. It is poasible that in the 
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ting it on the same level as dreams. So the Delphic Oracle is efter all not eo 
terribly important. What remains of It? Well, gods, mysteries, a certain mys- 
t-s'ious change in Socrates from his youthful ph ysiolog is to what he did In leter 
yeara. And that such a change tonk place we Know clearly from the Phaedo, Plato's 
Phaedo. By implication also from Xemophon's Econoroicu s. Only in the phaedo it i3 
made clear that it was net a mysterious change but aparfeetly reasonable "change, 
because ha saw the inadequacy of this kind of netursl philosophy and tnrned there¬ 
fore to another kind. Good. Now go on. But this is part of the movement wnich I 
mentioned. First this activity, Socrates' life activity, is not ampleasant, 
meaning, it is pleasant, even to Soorates. And now a further step in tha same 
direction, the Delphic Oracle is not so important. Any dream which Socrates had 
would have had the same effect. Yes* 

Hs "This, Athenians, is true.. .many of them present, whoml aee;.. 

Ss Lat ua stoo hera. Now Soorates is concerned with proving that he was not 
a teacher; that is the context. k=*ning thet ha did not corrupt the young. The 
young themselves, after they have grown up, would tastily against Socratea if 
he corrupted then. Or if the young themselves did not want to do this to their 
old teacher, well, their relatives would. The letter reminds as of Aristophanes' 
Clouds, where when the father, Strepsiades tries to act against Socratea and martte 
to have the help of his son, Pheidippidea, Pheidippidas, whila not running to 
Socrates' defense exactly, refuses to help his father in burning down Socrates' 
think tank. You want to say Something? 

Qs A.E. Taylor eeys, referring to this partiouler passage, that eccording to 
Athenian law at that time, all acts before the establishment of Anytus and Metetus 
had been pardoned, so that Socrates is talking to these people by telling them, 
"Nell, you can bring your wlthsassa forth," knowing full well that he's been 
pardoned from all these previous aste and these witnesses can't speak... 

S: 'cl 1, you eas, I have resd.. .Burnet also makes use of that law. There 
are two possibilities. The first that Plato in writing tha Apology disregarded 

certain legal inposelhilities; I regard this es possible. And tha ascond la that 

thars was perhaps sons legal subtlety about the interpretation of theas amnesties, 

subtleties Which we do no longer know. We have to stick to what, we heve in our 

hand. Qocd, Now? Bead tha sequel. 

R« "...first Crito hare, who is of my own age...who is also present;..." 

Ss Well, all right, ell right. Ei "...then there is Lysanias...Apollcdoruu is 


S> You see one of the few mentions of Plato in the dialogues of Plato. Now 

where the young one, the corrupted young ons is still alive, and this would be the 

normal cese beususe people asually dis *ot in their youth, that young one might 

hgve prevailed ou hia family not to compromise him or his family by testifying 
against Socrates. Is this not implied? And therefore we do cot know how many of 
theae corrupted young onee prevailed on their eldere. Soorstes thus alludes to the 
questionable character of this kind of reasoning. We will later on heve toreturn 
to this enumeration of men. Sane of then are quite well known to us, especially 
Crito and Oritobulus. Crito is the hero of the Crito, which we will read later, a 

very wealthy gentleman farmer. Critobulus appareTily a good for nothing, but net 
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through Socrates' fault. And the others—Theages is the one of whom I epoke last 
time In this dialogue.. .he wanted to become a tyrant, you know, and Socrates re¬ 
fused to accept him es a pupil. And Adiraantus of course we all know from the Re¬ 
public. There ere altogether seven possible victims of Socrates. Sou may chacfc 
me. End five only alive. But seventeen names of mem, which include also the 
patronyms, of course. We will come back to that later. Good. Two are dead, as 
you must have scan—Theages is dead and Theodotus is deed. We'll come back to this 


R= "And 1 cen mention to you many others,...I am speaking the truth?" 

5s Well we have seen that this argunent is net fully conclusive. I mean the 
corrupted ones probably would, owing to their corruption, be on Socrates' aide. 
Let as grant that. But cm for the relatives thBre is a question. There is s 
question whether they should compromise the black sheep in the family in publio. 
That is the difficulty. Good. Someone wanted to say something? 

Fielding! Could net Meletus produce Critias, Callias , emd Alcibiades? 

Ss Pardon? Fielding« Could not Inlet us produce Critics? 

S= They were dead by that time. 

Fielding' Well 1 maen that's why they obviously can't be llterelly produced 


Si That is true. And there the family of course would also be unable to 
rise in defense. But this Callias-Aleibiadee issue is not mentioned here at all; 
only once alluded to without mentioning the nanes. And, well, the defense of 
Socrates against that you would find in Xenophon's Memorabll is, Chapter 2, second 
chapter. And he simply says that Scorates knew them: they cane to Socrates because 
they knew that Socrates was a very gifted man and they believed they could be 
furthered by being together with him. But Socrates has no responsibility whatever 
for their terrible actions. And shows this in detail. 

Fielding: But the Athenians might think so. 

S« Sura. What can you do? 1 mean, guilt by association, or what? 

Fielding! But ha doesn't, you know, defend himself against that, I mean... 

S: Well tha simple reason would be, I suppose, that he implies the thought is 
fantastic that it is not worthy even to be mentioned. But it is one of the many 
defects which this apologv as em apology has. Bet Plato had hisrreasons for not 
mentioning this. I era? But he wrote two...Well, there are two dialogues Alcibiedes, 
written by ELato. The Critias is not the eeme Critias, but still the name is the 
same. But in tha dialogue - Charmldas Critias and Charmidas, tso leaders of the 
Thirty, when they were stilT younger, have a conversation with Socrates on tbs 
subject of moderation, these future tyrantB. That is ons of Plato’s Jokes, Just 
es hB has a discussion on courage between Socrates and two defeated generals. I 
suppose victorious generals wouldn't have ary conversation with Socrates. Tes. 

Qs In the Oorgias , Socrates says that if a student of a rhetcricien turns out 








S: Let us stop here. So here we are at the and of Seorates' speeoh of de¬ 
fense, and hence in partioular of its last part, the part beginning 28b 3. You 
remember, the part which doesn't eema to have a clear subject. Mow let as firet 
review that part end see whether we can see sone thread through this argument from 
28b 3 to here. It begins era follows: It is contemptibla to ba concerned with ons'e 
preservation, especially when ons exposes one's life, oneself to mortal da-per 
throagh obeying the command of the god. Fear of desth is fear of Hades, a grave 
equation. Fear of desth is fear of Hades, and therefore pretending to know what 
<-ne does not know, namely, the things in Hades. Sooratas will obey the god's 
cctmand, i.e-, he will philosophize, even if it will be forbidden as a capital 
crime by en Athenian lew. Obeying the god's commands means examining all Atheniens 
in regard to virtue, and urging them on toward virtue, as distinguished from money. 
For we obtain all other good things through virtue, and not virtue through the 
other goods. Which implies, although it is there not stated, if we care for our 
becoming as for our becoming as virtuous as possible, we do not have to care for 
our self preservation. Because all other goods follow from it. By killing Socrates 
the Athenians will not harm him, whom they cannot harm anyway because of his virtue. 

- '.-y will harm only themeelves, for he 13 sent by the god ma a gedfly which does not 
:>..ise stinging everyone the whole day at every pert of his body. In other words, 
philosophizing has now tacitly been replaced by this gadfly activity. This activity, 
this uncessing concern with the virtue of every Athenian, does not indeed make_ 
Socrates universally as his defcenkirg of the allegedly wlee did, but it made hin 
poor. Now poverty is surely rot a desirable condition, but according to the ordin¬ 
ary estimata, less bad than being kiiled.IShils he was unceasingly concerned with the 
affairs of every Athenian, he did not dare to become politically active. This was 
due to his daimonion, which held him back from doing the political things._ Hi# 
dalmon ion, in cVntradieticction to the Delphic Oracle, wa3 concerned with Socrates' 
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preservation, Hence Soorates vras only twice dragged into politics in hie whole 
life, and asob time he came into mortal danger. Otherwise he did...he minded only 
hjLs own basiness, i.e., he never was a teschsr of anyone. He did have followers, 
Sone men followed him because of the plsasure he procured for them by debunking 
the allegedly wise. He did not corrupt anyone. Socrates is silent in this part 
on the impiety charge. He takes care of it Implicitly by his constant reference I 
his divine mission. And one can rightly sey, if a man has a divine mission there 

■ i>st be gods. Good. This as a summary of this asction. And I hope that ita 

{earing has new become somewhat clearer, lest 

Bruellt Is it correct to say that in the last part as opposed to the first, 
the impiety charge is taken up first and then the corruption! s« In this last 
cecfciou tha impiety charge ie not taken up explicitly at all, Bruell: Ho, not 
the charge, but...What I should have said is that the Dalphic Oracle was taken up 
in the first part of the last section as a reason for Socrates' disobedience. 

Ss Eisobedienoe to the Athenians. Bruell: Yea. Ss Yes, but ^ think it 
would be batter to sey, and could more easily be supported by evidence, that the 
impiety charge is dropped and only the corruption charge ie discussed, because the 
impiety charge has been disposed of by the refutation of Meletus. That it is 
lingering on, that goes without saying. But the nore obvious fact is that the 
corruption charge 13 explicitly mentioned in this section and net the impleiy 
charge. I mean you must always compare comparable things. You may compare ex¬ 
plicit utterances with other eup licit utterances, and you may compare implicit 
•..-terance or hints with other hinte. Yon cannot do both things at the seme time. 
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Iteve that there is, but just in cese." This retraction makes things worse rather 
than better, as you can easily see if you say sonething umconditionally, something 
unquestionable to someone else in his face and retract it by a conditional clsuse. 
It's only a more subtle way of making the same insult, fas? Mow what does he say 
to thase men, that Socrates didn't follow the ordinaiy Athenian practice, bring 
his kids with hin and they should cry and show all kiods of things and arouse the 
compassion of the judges. That is beautifully presented in Aristophanes' Wasps. 

A judge describes the great felicity thqy derive from the fact that the defendants 
iiy to rouse their compassion and at the same tine tell jokes in crdar to please 
them, to exhilaratB then. Yes. But ScoraJ®s doesn't speak of jokes...of jokes. 

£ laughs J. He speaks only of compassion erouslng. Yes? 

Es "...My ITiend, I too beve relatives,...and beg you to acquit me." 

Ss Mow Socrates mentions this fact about his children, which implies— ons 
of theas children was very young as we know from theend of the Hiaedo when 
Xanthippe is shown with him --that he was still biologically, if i miy say so, 
young. That is not unimportant for a judgment of the situation. Test 

Fs "And why shall I cot do so?...I think it is net right for me..." 

St "Wot fine," "not noble," "not fair." Kalon, not / ~ agathon? 7. 

Es "...it is not noble for me...in some way superltir to most men. 11 

S: i<et us stqp here. Socrates traces his refusal to ccraply with the oommon 
Athenian practice explicitly net to his contempt of death, here, but to his concern 
with his reputation and also with the reputation of his city. That is important, 
that here the...here he dees not longer say that death doesn't meen anything to 
him. Yes? 

Fs "If then thuse of you who ere supposed...in any other virtue whatsoever..." 

S« Yon ses there is no virtue —sophrosyne , for example—moderation is not 
mentioned here, ~Yas? 

Ft "...era to behave in such a way,... than one who keeps quiet." 

St "Such pitiful dramas" would be more literal, and not misleading trans¬ 
lation. The reputetlon of Athens requires that the outstanding Athenians be not 
permitted to appeal to the pity of the judges, because it is a disgrace to them 
and therefore aleo to the city of Athens. Because the city will be judged after 
itB mo3t outstanding members. Yas. Mow? 

Ft "But apart from the question of reputation,...especially when impiety..." 

S: "By 2eus" be sgya here in this... 

Ft "...especially, by 2sus, when impiety...best for me and for you." 

Ss Yas. Mow anoh an appeal to the pity or compassion of the judges would 
also not ha just, apart from the fact that it brings a had reputation to the city. 
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Nor would it be pious—and this is a magnificent parting shot, with which he ends 
his speech, because the common Athenian practice is presupposed on allowing for 
perjury. In inducing the judges to become perjured. And therefore Socrates says 
"this is the very proof of his piety, thet he does not er^jage in this practice. 

Now while a pious man would not commit perjury,nor induce others to commit perjury, 
a man not believing in the gods of the city might also foil to do these things. 
Socrates' refusal to play on the pity of the Judges does not prove that he be¬ 
lieves that the gods of the city ars. I believe that is clear. I mean after all 
there ara so many reasons against perjury, against influencing the Judges' Judg¬ 
ment more precisely, that this can also be established without reference to the 
ends of the city. So this ie the end of Socrates* apology proper, the speech of 
ujfense. And we can make here a pause again before we turn to the next section. 

If there is anything,.. here, eo in other words, to that extent, Mr. c ruell, you 

are right. At the very end of the speech he comes back to the issue of impiety, 

and gives a new proof of Me piety, namely, his refusal to ooomit perjury or- to 

make other men...Incidentally, this is also the proof of Socrates' piety given by 

Xenophon inthe first chapter of the Memorabilia. He gives all kinds of proof, 

that Socrates was sacrificing and praying and all the other things, and some other 

thinga, and then he Comes to point to a fact which all knew, while the other things 
were not universally known, and thet is that Soorates refused to commit perjury 
at the trial of the generals after the battle of the Arginusae, where Eoorat es said, 
"I will not perjure myself. Therefore I will obey the law and have each of the 
defendants judged by himsalf and not an bloc." 

R= I was going to refer to that being hinted at in this telling of it. Whm 
he spoke of, "How I've always stood up for what was just," he also what was 
/"sounds like "ho poselon / . 

St Does he mention it there? E: Yes. S» It's easy to find. Bs I do 
remember f poseion 7 coming as.. .Socrates saying "holier than thou" to the whole 
city of Athens. At 35d 1. Ss 35* No, that is not the passage which Mr. 

Reinken means. Mo, and I think in the passage which you mean in 32a-b, tbare is 
nothing of f poselon 7 . A* 32d. Si 32d- But that is not the battle of the 
Arginusae. "That is the story of leonof Salmis and the thirty tyrants. Wall, that 
is minor. Yea* 

Fielding* /Would you comment ?_/ on the fact that in 3Ub he ends by re¬ 
emphasizing that Maletas is lying and that he is telling the truth, and the 
emphasis is on the reputation of his city following. That is to say,,.. 

S» Do you mean the emphasis on heletus, i.e., the non-emphasis on Arytus? 

Do you mean thet? 

fieldingt More the emphasis between truth-tailing and... 

Ss That was the thing with which he began. And it’s very good you bring up 
this question. You remember at the beginning he said the accusers haven’t said, 
so to spesk, a single true word. And now hers he seems to make a distinction} I'm 
gratafhl to you, I had not observed thet. Mow he seems to make a distinction be¬ 
tween Meletus, who is a proven liar, and Anytus, one of the other accusers where 
it is not proven, at least not in the court of law. That is indeed a point which 
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one should consider. And also later on thers will be sone...Meletus Is sonehow 
singled out es the accuser, and whereas the two others, Arytus and Lycon, are 
pushed in the beck, and they may have been more...especially Anytus may have been 
much more important than / jfeletust_7. And we do not know In tills way what pre¬ 
cisely were the points made by Arytus in his speech. That is another handicap 
which we heve, and which prevents us from judging with (finality on what has 
happened there. Yea? 

Q: In the first part whare he says that the aocasers Socrates 

3Bf3 that the accusers proceed by slander and envy. What do you think about split¬ 
ting up these two sections by spying that the first part, Socrates /""remainder in¬ 
audible J T 

Ss But howl I mean how would you draw the line here? 

Ai Well, for Instance, where he brings in tha anthropos, the lout or the 

Mack. 

Ss All right. 

As That has a central position. 

S* But what does it heve to do with...I mean the distinction between slander 
and envy is very simple. There slander refers to the thirds said about Socrates, 
the untrue things said abopt Socrates. And envy would refer to the motive. And 
I dun't sea how this would apply. Here. You could find an application of it... 

No, no. X don't think that you can do...This distinction is perfectly intelligible 
iteelf but it doesn't find an expression in the organization, in the plan of that 
book. 


A: Well uhet I was thinking of was that in the first part, Socrates asks 
Melatus if he thinks that he, Socrates, is worse than all the rest of tha Athenians. 
Si Pardon? Re is worse...Ai He is worse.. .Maletus says that Socrate3 is worse 
than all thereat of the Athenians. He ia the only one who oorrupts than. S: Yes. 
Ai What I was thinking of is that generally in the first part, Socrates eay3 his 
accusers present him as being worse than all the Atherians, as a matter of fact, 
worse . Si But this comes...Yes. That is a slander. A: And 

that's the slander. And then whan the anthropos cornea on the scene, Socrates 
proves that he is at least as good es the other Athenians, because he stands in 
the field of battle. S: But on the other hand he showed throughout his criticima 
of the accusers that he is in fact batter than that. For example, that he is 
wiser because he knows that he knows nothing, whereas the others claim to kr»w 
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end what followed from that, and tha debunking, and t'.is is then the hatred fol¬ 
lowing from the debunking, that is the motive leading to the slander that he Cor¬ 
rupts the young, b) that he is Impious. But this is not.-.1 tnink wa don’t need 
it for...That is true. To that extent it is an important part. But it does not 
affect the plan of the whole. 1 can only repeat that. 


Bruell: Does the feet that the corrupted young people want to avoid being 
stigmatized by being painted out...Si Some of them. One cannot know. Thare may 
also have been others who were so angry at Socrates that they would like to take 
revenge. Bruell= But that doesn't explain why many would be ready to help him. 
Ss Because they were corrupted. Bruelli But than if that’s the case, then that 
refutes his earlier point that he...his disproof of the corruption charge to 
“eletus. Si No, I'm speaking now from the point of view of the Athenians, not 
from the point of view ofSocrates. Thers might be...I mean Socrates is a cor¬ 
rupter, they say- Secretes might heve been ec anooessful ir, his corruption in 
some cases that the corrupted unea are happy through their corruption and there¬ 
fore would heve sympathy with their corrupter. That Could be. Thare is no contr 
dictiun; it could be. Bruelli There's no contradiction he:e, but doesn't it ... 
earlier he had said, "I wouldn't be so foolish to corrupt those peools who ers 
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focuses on reputation, that is, opinion, end justice. 

S» Not only on reputation. He speaks very much eo of reputation, but...and 
he devotes more space to the reputation then to Jaetice. That is true. 

Fielding' But I was wondering, at the beginning wa heve truth and Justice 
and at the end we seem to have not eo ouch that but opinion and Justiea, whether 
things might not heve changed. 

Ss I sea. That makes some sense what you sey. But I would have to think it 
over. It is a suggestion which at laust on the face of it is interesting. Test 

<j» I would also be interested in understanding why repusation takes such a 
large place here and in relation particularly to the city, because earlier 
Scoraftes seaks ont those who have a reputation for wisdom in order to show than 
that th?y do not have wisdom, and this would have the effect, the negative 
effect on the reputation of Athens. 

5s Sou mean this shore a concern for reputation wheree3 formerly he despis es 
that. That's fundamentally what your predecessor said. 1’es. And that is a point 
which has to be considered, whether this doesn't heve something to do with that 
movement of Socrates 1 thought from thsbeginning to the end. That is surely worthy 
of consideration. 

Qt I was wondering why you think he does bring up a thought that the Judges 
may not have. In other words... 

Ss I know what you mean, namely, the thought that...he reminds themof the 
feet that he has not brought his kids to beg for mercy. 
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underlining the difference between himself and others in thstfor him reputation is 
not founded on opinion but on... 

S: Bo. Coxa means doxa. X maan surely that reputation is ecaethlng not 
utterly negligible le Of course something which every man of common sense sgys and 
Socrates would adroit. But it ie also not the must important thing, and is not 
sonething very reliable. Bedause wa have always to Judge is the reputation de¬ 
served. I mean we have many Cocasions in our own life and wherever wa look to 
make this distinction between deeerved and ardeaerved reputation. 

Qs Isn't that what he's ttying to point to? It seems to me that's in a sense 
what Socrates is trying to point to. 





































making...R« "and property." Ss "luansgement of the household." Shat is of acme 
importance. Now Soeratea replaces tacitlythe question What punishment do I de¬ 
serve* by the question What do I deserve* Because wishing to say the full truth, 
he cannot...the whole truth, he cannot say that he deserves punishment. He dis¬ 
regards the fact thet he was fourd guilty of impiety, naturally. In order to es¬ 
tablish what he deserves he gives a summary of what he did throughout his life. 
Throughout his life he neglected his oikoa, his home, his family, and the polls , 
out of contempt. He was too good for theee things. He translates it as "honour- 
able," which is as a translation all right. But in more idiomatic English one 
would say he was "too good" for these things. More precisely, out of contempt for 
the generally held view that one must take care of one's household and engage in 
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economic basis of Socrates* way of life. But I think you should find out far your¬ 
self and therefore I won't give you the answer. ^~Laughter_/ lee. 

Q: In this passage we have an example of Socrates 'talking big again, tod 
you said earlier that Sooratic irony was essentially dissimulation of one's wlsdon, 
or concealing one’s wledom. Si Yes, but not always. Dissimulation of one's 
worth. Q« In one's worth. Well, I mean in Aristotle it'e concealing one's vir¬ 
tue. Si That's the same es worth. Q« Hare we have an example of Socrate3 
bluntly, almost brutally, doing just the opposite. 























We have begun to consider the antitimesis, Hoorates* propoasl—oountet—pro¬ 
posal—as to the punishment- There was one passage which attracted our attention 
especially 36a 7~ b X. This reminded us of the fact that was mentioned in the 
veiy beginning of th e Apology that Maletus was net the only une who had made an 
accasation speech at Socrates' trial. Anytus and Iycon,t he two other accusers, 
also did. But Socratea refutes only Meletus; by taking issue with him he does not 
take issue with Arytus and Lycon, IVhat were the points made by Anyius and Iycon* 

We must be very curious...We don't know. Perhapa Alcibiades and Critias, as the 
proofs of Scorates' corrupting the young. Thers is another possibility which is 
mantioned by Xenophon in the eacond chapter of the Heaorabilia, paragraph 9 , ff. 
"But, by Zens, the accu3er/""plurslt_7 said..." Dow here in passing, today it is 
regarded as known by divine revelation that this was of course not the eccuser at 
tha trial, but cone fellow called Polycratea, who wrote a pamphlet called "Accusa¬ 
tion of Socrates" a couple of ycare after Scorates* death. But that is a guess. 
Xanophon presents it as the statement of the accuser, i.e., of the accuser at tie 
trial. "'But by Zaus,' the accuser said, 'he taught his companion to looked down 
on the established laws by insisting on ths folly of appointing public officials t$ 
lot when none would choose a pilot or builder or flutist by let, nor ary other 
craftsman for work in which mistakes are fer lass diseetrous than mist ekes in state¬ 
craft, Such 3ayings,' the accuser said, "led the young to det .ise the -•teblisljd 
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political order and made them inclined to violence, to revolution.' But I hold 
that thay who cultivate wisdom and think they ”111 be ablelto guide the people in 
prudent policy never lapse into violence. They know that enmities and dangera ere 
inseparable from violence, but parsueaion produces the sane results safely and 
amicably. For violence, by making ita victims sensible of loss, rouses their 
tetrad, Eut persuasion, by seeming to confer a favor, wine good will. It is not 
then oultivetion of wisdom that leads to violent methods, but the possession of 
power without prudence. Besides, mary supporters are necessary to him who ventures 
to use force, but he who can persuade needs no confederate, having confidence in 
his own unaided power of persuasion. And such a man has no coceaion to shed blood, 
for *o would rather take a man's life than have him a live and willing follower?" 
That’s all that Xenophon says on this subject. Xenophon refutes in this way the 
contention that Socrates induced his companions to engage in violent action, and 
perhaps the argument is quite good, 1 will not go into that new. But he does not 
say a word about encther pert of tha accusation, namely? Ai Impiety. S: That 
Socrates made his companions look dowi with contempt on the established polity. 

And therefore this would be a very good reason for disliking Sourates on the part 
of tha establishment, and therefore also, on the proper cooasion, for getting rid 
of him. Now this issue is not even alluddd to—-or perhaps it is once alluded to— 
in the Apology . Bo you know whare It Is alluded to? A single passage. /Answer 
inaudible/ what does he aey there? 

A* He says that if the Attraiana had a law es they do elsewhere... 

St This is a criticism of one particular law, that is quite true. But the 
more important part...Wall when Aeletus says...Socrate3 esks weletus...Socrates Is 
the only ona who corrupts the young. Who improves the young? And then «eletus 
saya. The laws." And then Socrates says, "But who is it who first knows the 
laws?" A somewhat strange foraulution. feat he means is of course, "Mw makes the 
laws?" And if the laws are made by inept people, they may be more corrupting than 
Socrates or anybody else could be. So but otherwise the Apology is silent about 
it, and whether tha Crlto is silent about it we will wee when we come to it. 

Now Socrates has bean found gulliy. He is now supposed to say what punishment 
he thinks he deserves. Instead he answers first the qusstion es to what he de¬ 
serves. He begins by spying that he always regarded himsalf es too good for tha 
economic and political life, meaning also for taking care of his household, i.e., 
his family. And he expresses his contempt for what alracet all Athenians are 
concerned with. This was the point which we resched last tims, and nave let us con¬ 
tinue. turn now whare we loft, in 36 b.../"noise interference J . 

Ri "...and thinking that I was rdally too honourable...his own perfection in 
goodness and wisdom..." 

5- Now 1st us stop here for one monant. Now Socrates' political end econ¬ 
omic activity would not have been of any use to the Athenians or to himsalf. He, 
as it were, retracts hie expression of contempt. Not that he despises these things 
but he wouldn't have been good *fc thsu. And then his way of life consists in per- 
suadi^ each of them to be concerned with becoming good and sensible hefore taking 

care of hia household, for example, and elso of the city. Which is in practice a 

persuasion to poverty if It is taken literally. If they devote themselves to their 

lupro’-wnent, how will they find tha time for doing these morally neutral things 
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like earning money. Now let 


go on here. 


R: "...rather than for ariy of hla belongings,...than for its interests,... 11 

E: That is also a.. .IVhat does it mean to take care of the city itsalf, as 
a contradistinction of the things of the city? That's alsb not quite clear. But 
go on. 

R« "...and to follow the same method...! propose maintenance in the pry- 
taneum," 

S« Yes. This is then Socrates* answer to the question, ^hat is what he 
deserved. His proposal is based on the fact that he makes the Athenians in feet 
happy, biassed, which means of course that he makes them in fact vlrtuoae. tod 
than the difficulty arises, how can the Athenians be so ungrateful, i.e., so 
vicione, as te condemn that man to deatht 1 use cow against Socrates the argument 
that Socrates used ageinst Pericles and others* if Perioles was a good statesman, 
than he made the Athenians better, and than they could usvar have caused arty 
troubles to him, aocused him and so on. Just...So in other words he claims by 
implication that his activity was antirely successful. He doesn't say that he 
tried to make them heppy. This would be easy. But that he makes then happy. Just 
es the victors in the Olympian gemes were successful. Obviously, those who ware 
running and not winning did net get aiiy special honors. Yat he was not successfol, 
as we know. He deserves that honor es little as the participants in the Olympian 
games who did not win. So that is a very interesting implication of what be says 

How there 6s a point which was made by Burnet hare on 36c 7. let me eea. 

Bur cat says hare, "The affairs of tha oity"»-you remember, that they should thee 
care of the City first, and then of the things of the city—"these will be such 
things ea national wealth and national glory." I don't take ieaus with Burnet for 
speaking of "national" wealth and so on when he speaks of a city, which is some¬ 
what improper. "Here we heve in a nutshell the political theory of Socrates, which 
regards the concern with the city es in principle the seme as the concern for one¬ 
self. The state which makes honor or wealth ita subject is not the true state. 

That is Just the doctrine of the Republic, which only makes explicit the pregnant 
hints of this sentence." Well this is not what we find here in the text. The 
distinction between tha things of the city and the city itself is not identical 
with the distinction between external goods—wealth and glory—and the city itaalf. 
So that is somewhat obscure. Good. How there is another point of Burnet, in d 7- 
"It should not be..." It is the pessage about the prytaneun. "It Should not he 
necessary to explain that the whole point is just that Socrates is making what the 
court would consider a monstrous claim, "—that is quits true—"and not applying for 
en old-age pension," That is quite true. But it is as monstrous es qulta a few 
Other things. Or to ase a sonewhat less hereh term, it ie a great provocation. 
Socrates provokes the people all the time. He has to beoause.ae he said, he will 
tell the whole truth. How surely if he tails the whole truth then he is bound to 
hurt their feelings. How let us go on hare. We should first try to finish this 
section. 


"Perhaps some of you think...lamenting and imploring,..." 
Hamely that he is too good fer . Yes* 
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R» "...I am speaking in a spirit of bravado;...only a little while." 

S* 1 mention.,."converse, 11 that's the word for "dialogue? The whole Apology 
is a dialogue, a dialogue between Socrates and the city of Athens. The only Sa? 
lcjgue of Socrates with the whole city. We must never forget that. That there was 
a dialogue narrowly considered between Socrates and keletus, es you will remember, 
that is only a part of that dialogue. The whole speech is a dialogue. Mew what 
can this meant Well in a dialogue—in the Platonic oenee of the word, at least- 
one necessarily adapts oneself, within the limits of the possible, to the man 
spoken to, to his moods, his capacity, etc. In that cense the Apology surely is a 
dialogue. Yes. 


K* "I believe if you had a law,...yon would be convinced*..." 

Ss Mew let us stop here for one moment, he have here also a comment by 
Burnet to this passage. This is...The Spartans had such a law. Me gives some evi¬ 
dence for that. And es enother commentator says, the allusion to Spartan practice 
is "hardly politic." That la possible. But it is more important to know, as you 
observe, that this la a criticism of an Athenian law. And that we most keep in 
mind when we come to the Crito . where Socrates basam his principle that he must 
obey all Athenian laws on""the fact that he has expressed his agreement to them. 

This is not so simply true, as we eee here. Mow? 


s not easy to rid 


you...will drive 


oct for their 


S: You ses new the alternatives to the reward which Socrates proposed, be¬ 
cause it is obviously highly improper after he was found guilty that be should be 
given a reward for his guilt. The alteruetives ere first, death, which is however 
not mentioned explicitly—he says "what meletus has proposed"—prison, fine, 
exile. These are the three alternatives. As for the fine, he reduces it for the 
time being to prison, because he couldn't pay It and therefore he would remain in 
prison all the time. We will eee very shortly afterward that Socrates makes a 
proposal of a fine eventually. But in connection with this strangely provocative 
character of this whole speech, he brings it only at the end. He could have 
avoided making the proposal thet he should be fed in the prjrtaneum, and he also 
could have avoided this passage, and ho could simply have said, "I propose es ny 
fine money. I'm a poor man but these and these people will vouch for me." as he 
does at the end. But this he does not do, as we have seen. Hew here the point 
which he makes here why exile is so unattractive, because he inevitably attracts 
the young, and thus arouses the hostility of their fathers end other relatives. 

How let us see here, there is again enother point made by Burnat which might help. 
"The young would follow him of their cwn accord. I do not understand tha difficul¬ 
ties which have been raised about this sentence. It is in no wqy incomeietent with 
the fact that many Athenian fathers were ready to give evidence in favor of 
Socrates to say that the eldere of another city would resent his talking to their 
sous." Well, what do you sey to that? The point is that Socrates doesn't eay that 
other cities are worse or better than Athena. In Athens there were also...the 
majority of the fathere and relatives were also against Socrates, sa you eee. In 
other words, how many Athenian fathers and relatives were in favor of Socrates? 
There is a list given, which we have seen before in 32ja ?, tU, where there were 
altogether twelve people, which is not very much in a city of many, many thousands. 













suming thet he would escape from prison illegally. He could go either -to Theesaly, 
fax away but a very wild country, very enarchic country. And than there life would 
be unplesent because of the wild character of the life there. Or he could go to 
law-abiding cities nearby, like Thebes, but there he would be Known se a fugitive 
from justice, which is net a good position to be in either. But then the question 
arises, comld there not be e law-abiding city far away? And this condition is met 
fcy the island of Crete. Now Pocrates then, if he had escaped from prison, he would 
have gone to Crete. And I believe this possibility, this very ironical possibility 
of course, is at the basis of Plato's laws, where sn old Athenian stranger has 
Crane to the island of Crete, end talksTKere to old men about the improvement of 
vhe Cretan laws, Novr hare we find this passage, which is.. .where the Athenian 
stranger says (1*11 read to-you, ^"Y.ee the ?J translation)* "Whether men ere right 
or wrong in their ^senses Tof the laconisn polity and the Cretan, that's enother 
story. Anyhow, what is actuslly said by most men I probably am in a better po¬ 
sition to state than either of you." Tbe two others are sn old Cretan and an old 
Spartan. "For in your case, your laws being wisely framed, one of the best of your 
laws will be that which enjoins that none of the youth shall inquire which laws ere 
wrong end which ere right, but ell shall decrus in unison with one mouth and one 
voice that all are rightly established because they are divinely established and 


shall turn a deaf ear to anyone who says otherwise, and further that if ary old 
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them than the Delphic otoiy. Bow this clear juxtaposition of the 3topy of the 
Delphic Oracle and the true reason occura,sa one might expect, in the central part 
of the Apology, because that is the most important point, lea, let us complete 


Rs "Busides, I an not accustomed,..Bo I propose thet penalty*..." 

Ss How let us here. Socrates returns now the question of what punish - 

ment he deserves, the only relevant Question after he had been condemned, end the 
question thet he had not answered befura. He returns to it after he has made clear 
that his estimate of himself, and hence the proposal of the reward which followed 
from that estimata, is not intelligible to Ms judges. After be^made clear. ..You 
know, after all, the estimate that be deserves well of the Athenians is baaed 
either ou the Delphic Qraole story, that he fulfills the mi a aloe Imposed on him by- 
Apollo, or on making the speeohee about virtue and bo on being a vary great good, 
they ere not Intelligible to the Athenians and therefore he must now come back to 
the point, las? 

R: "...but Plato here, man of Athene,...will be my sureties. 11 

Si Yes. Row this. Bums! points out (I know very little about thothing), 
was a very large sum of money which he proposed. So there is nothing nasty in that 
proposal. But es I said he could heve made this proposal right at the beginning 
of this part of the speech end than it would net have been provocative. These 
four men whom he mentions here are. ..were mentioned before when he spoke of the 
paople connected with him and thinking highly of him. Plato, Critobulus and 
Apollodorus being young people and Cribo being the father of Critcbulus, a man of 
Socrates’ own ege. How this story which we have here is important for understand¬ 
ing a section of Plato's Republic in the first book, when Socratas’ discussion 
with Thrasymachus is en imitation of this scene. Because Thraayaac'nus, at a cer¬ 
tain point of the disonssion, says, "I want money from you, Socratas, if I’m going 
to teach you." And Socrates says, of course, "I ain't got no money," as he says 
here. And then at this moment Plato's brother, Glaucon, vouches for whatever 
" —esymaebus might demand. So there is a certain similarity between Thrasymachus' 
demand and what in fact the city demands. But this goes deeper, because what... 
Thrasymachus begins his diecuseion with Socratas by forbidding certain answers to 
the question of what is jnetice, just as here there are certain forbidden answers, 
which Socrates therefore may not give, namely, say that Apollo is not a true god, 
and so on end so on. But this only in passing. So we have now completed our 
reading of the central section of the Apology and we cen now turn to the last 
section. Is there any Qiestion regarding this point now ? Yes. 

Schaeffer* How do we know that the offer to supply Socratas with the fine was 

not made until the vely and of this part of the speech? Perhaps he kept speaking 

Bnd finally these people decided to give him the money, but earlier he couldn't 

propose aecpetxng the fine beoause he couldn't pay it. 

Si Well there is no trace of any private conversation between Socratas and 
his friends. So this proposal, this proposal that they would vouch for him, must 
have been made before. They must have talked about what Socrates should propose. 
And thet is simple. I think there is no trace of it. X mean the question whether 
this is a historical fact, that Plato and the others made this offer, is an- 
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that is concluded there is a vote. And alter the vote Socrates makes another 
speech about the degree of punishment, because that was not settled. And after 
this was settled the Athenians have to decide about the degree of punishment, 
whereupon Socrates makes another speech. One, two, three, in which the secoud is 
obviously in the center. It is net in terms of length in the center; that would 
be something else. Hr. Bloom? I'm oorry, Hr. . Olden times. 

Qs I was Just wondering wty- you said that the about the things of the 
clly end the city itself doesn't refer to the • 

S: But what...In other words, the oity itself is the ecml of the city. But 
still.,.All right, the quaution would arise here, how can you have a soul of the 
city if you do net have first a city? And I mean a city which is able to survive. 

I maen this has of course its parallele in the life of the individual; I'm aware of 
that. But this one could say. But there is a somewhat difficult implication in the 
thought—the city, in the sense of the soul of the City, es distinguished from its 
poasaosions. Its honor, and so on Bnd SO on. For the very simple reason because 
the soul of the city would then be not merely the city but the regime, the regime. 
And this would lead then to the infinite questions of loyalty, becauau loyalty is 
not simply loyalty to the city, or to the country, but loyalty to the regime of the 
Country. For example, a Communist might say, well, he is loyel to the United 
States, but only because of the promise which the United States holds out to be¬ 
come Communist. Kell liis plaa of loyalty would not be recognized, end qmite reason¬ 
ably. Because in every time, and every country, loyalty means never loyalty to 
the mere country, the mere territory or anything else, but it means to the life- 
givii^ spirit, the regime. And therefore the city iteelf would than be the regime 

of the city, end this would lead to infinite questions in the case of Socrates pre¬ 

cisely becaese he did not approve of the democracy as than enderstood—election by- 
lot, and so on. 


Q: Well then, could I ask what do you understand him to be referring to when 
he makes that distinction? 

S» Perhaps ne refers to the problem of tha regime. But it is surety diffi¬ 
cult paaoage, I would sey. Fes. 

Qi One thing I don't understand. Inthat part where he discusses what he de¬ 
serves Bnd he decides that it's free board in tha town hall. Then you commented 
that really that somebody had to convince the Athenians, just es the athlete 
hadn't won the race, that reslly he didn't deserve that. Bow can those thirds be 
reconciled? 

S: Bo well there are two different pointe. Let raa make clear the one which 
you overlook. And that is that Scorates says he deserves this honor more than the 
victors at Olympia, because the victors at Olympia only make the Athenians appar¬ 
ently happy, whereas he makes them actually happy. But if he makes them actually 
happy that means he makes them.,.Socrates, he makes than actually virtuous. But 
this i S of course not the case; otherwise they would not accuse end condemn him. 

And therefore he is not comparable to the victors at Olympia, who, however low that 
may be, at least achieve that low thing, whereas Socrates did not achieve that high 
thing as he himself admits. Therefore it is a particularly absurd proposal, and 
therefore particularly provocative proposal. If he had made tha common eeneical. 
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Plato as well. So. No" this was...'"e have seen at the and of this speech, read by 
Hr. Reinken hitherto—read perhaps the last sentence again. 

R> "I eay this not to all of you, but to thoea who voted...something else to 

Ss Now wait. So ir other words here Socrates makes clear that this part of 
the speech is edorested to Socrates' condamers. Here in the last part the apology 
has a parfectly lucid plan, be it had in the first section as we have seen. The 
only diffionlty wss this section after the dialogue wltn neletus. This is parfectly 
clear, las. Row »hat is the first point he makes newt 

B» "Perhaps you think, gentleman,...In battles it is often plain that a..." 

Ss Wore literally, "For in battles, too,... 0 
Rs "Fcr in battles, too,...mercy of his pursuers !..." 

Ss In other words "in battles, tco," because there you would all grant that 
one must not demean oneself. But before a law court you do not grant it. 

R: "...and there arc many other means of escaping...and I think they are 

well." 


Ss Now 1st us stop hers. This is the centrul part of his epeech addressed to 
his condanners. His point is here egein the same which he made against that 
coward—the lout, as we called it-*disgrace is worse than death. His sense of 
honor prevented him from appealing to the pity of the judges. His condemnors were 
hurt by hie pride, which showed itself espaoislly in his proposal of runishaent, 
namely, of a resrard. They would have been appeased if ha had disgraced himself by 
crawling befere them. He does net s^y hers that appealing to pity is en attempt to 
make his judges commit perjury, as he had amid before. In a w ay he attracts here 
the very beginning of the Apology, namely, when he says "not for lack of words," 
"net fcr lack of speeches" —one should always translate hers properly—. He could 
have spoken cleverly if he wanted. He Could have deoeived the Athenians. You may 
remember a discussion vre had at the beginning whether Socrates could havs spoken 
cleverly if he wented, cr whether he was unable. Here that is . He 

makes new a distinction between the condemners and the acomeers, at the and of this 
speech. The diagraoe falls less upon the followers, of course, than upon the 
leaders. Good. And now ‘we come to the third end last part, addreseed to the 
condemnors. 


Rs "And now I wish to prophesy to you, 0 yo who have condemned me;..." 

Ss "And now after this," in other words, a clear division. Then...YasT 
R» "...for I era now at the time,..to you who condemned ma I take ny lesva." 


Ss Yas. Socrates prophesies that out of his bones, at least out of his 
youthful followers, his avenger will come up—as a /"Virgllian?_7 verse, "Way there 
come en avenger out of ny bones." New we can imagine who this avenger of Socrates 
is, especially. What do you think? As Plato. Ss Plato. More than anybody else. 
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<w there is here en ceth "By Zeus," es yon have eeen in 39c 5. Apart from that, 
which is the last oath in the book, there is nothing of the pods in the soeech e~ 
0iinst the cooderaners, nor does he speak hare of conversing with then;. Good. And 

nr at this point there begins a speech to the acquitters to which wernust turn now. 

Unlees you have a queetion. Zest 

Bolotins iou made the point s couple weeks ago aboct how important it was that 
Socratas was biologically very young. Eut hers we see that he says he would have 
died very shortly. 

S: Well, does this contradict each other! Bolotins Maybe not; I don't knew. 
Ss Well we don't have a medical expert, but you ere all scientists here. 

C Laughter 7 Good. Apparently t his goes together. Good. 

Es "But with those wno voted for ay acquittal...halt with me so long, my 
friends;... 0 

Ss he dcean’t sey "friends," — "you man," Andres . 

^ Es .you men; for nothing prevents our chatting with each other while thers 
















































ana bo on. #na it aiso aia not. oppose ms speecnaa wmcn ne maae, ana mien were 
so provocative. After all the dalmonlon Hatching over Socrates’ self preservation 
would have objected quite frequently. Nothing of the case. That wae argument 
lumber one. Went we come to ergument- number two. Yes. 

Ki "For the ctate of death...of tha soul from this to another plees." 

S: how let us stop here. Wow this disjunction is important. Either death is 
like being nothing, nor having any feeling—sense—of anything, or else the other 
alternative is transmigration to another plaes. Death es anihilation, ea you will 
sea, is not considered, '-hat is considered is only lack of consciousness, ''here 
is also not considered—which is very important in a Platonic work—the possibility 
of metempsychosis, transmigration of tha soul to another body, hhat is considered 
here only is tha transmigration from here to there, i.e., to Hades. So the dis- 
jcnction is by no naans complete and when Socrates a ays at the beginning that he 
will say a myth, mythos . not a logos, that is quite correct, becaise it is not a 
logos, not strictly. Yes? 

Hs "And if it is unconsclonsness,...all time Beams to be nc longer than one 
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better, to be alive or dead? And then if being desd means to be in a condition of 
a dreamless sleep, then the question is whether a dreamless sleep of very long or 
infinite duration is not better to a stete of being awake. That Is the question. 


le that somebody might envision a state of slesp 
living, if living is defined, in this cese by 
sleep, too. S= Defined by the nthanians? 

-ith two alternatives. Either he hea to live or 
ive he must conform with the limits set down by 
ilesp while being alive. 


was very much awake. He tried to make the 
3 downfall, to his death. Serely one must col¬ 
or complete dormancy is not better than a state 
■ which we can simply answer is only this. Did 


LECTURE 
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The structure of tha Apology 33 a wnole is by now. clear. It consiste obviously 
of three main parts. Altogether the plan is veiy clear, ea is becoming for a public 
speech. Except in the eectior following the refutation of Ksletus, as we have 
Been. This section was the one Welch leads up to Socrates * daimonion and therewith 
to the question of the relation between the dsiaonlon end the Delphic Oracle. In 
the central epeech the relation between the daimonion and the Delphic Oracle is 
almost explicitly discussed. When Socrates raises again the question Miy...or 
presents himself 33 being naked the rouesticn, Why can't you keep quiet* And he 
gives two ansers: the divine mission, i.e., the Delphic Oracle, compels him to be 
a busybody. But tnis answer is regarded by the judges us ironic, and therefore us 
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Si "Having arrived in Hades," let us be a bit ir 


n Hades,...of habitation be undesirable? 11 


Si Hot let us etop here. Hades is of course superior, Socrates 6ays, to 
in Athene, or on earth, because the judges there are superior, and therefore t 
situation would be better. Ho* but he does not make clear one point, although 


• because they are deni-gods, and also Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and 
plausibly be said to be superior to Socrates. At any rate this would 
the views of the addreseeaa. leaf 


the greatest pleasure would be t 


"iind tha most- important thing," to megieton . 


the most important thing would be. ..in other respects than m 
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no punishaent for examlnii^ in Hades, and especially not capital punishment 
cense they ere all immortal there. Now here we have another group of man, t 
who led the army against Troy—who is that? R» Agamannrn. S: res, But 1 
not mentioned by name. And why he doesn't do it is a question. But let us 
what is the consequence of that. Altogether 12 beings—men or demi-god3—ar 
mentioned by name. One can aay that Soorates did not maution Agamemnon — 
Agamemnon...with a view to his own model, the greatest protagonist of Ag 
was Achillea, and Achilles who said that in Hades that it is better to k 
















they exert, and Socrates 
mot. Formerly there was 
to Socrates' description, 
concerned with Secretas' 
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©s thuse by Plato, it is important to consider not only what is mentioned but alst 
what 1 b not mentioned. I gave an example, ur examples from Xenophon last time. 
Now in Plato...And the example I used from Xenoobon was his lists of virtues, and 
which virtue dees he not ascribe to Socrates. How the beat known list of virtues 
in Plato is that within the Republis, the Bo-called four cardinal virtues. Which 
are they? Pardom? loud. Hi Wisdom, justice, temperenca, fortitude. S: Xea. 
Now which is not mentioned in the Apology? And if my reading is ctr ract“*in such 
ousa3 it is always necessary to check and counter-check—moderation is not 
mentioned. Whereas the three othera are mentioned. Kow does it make eense that 
it is not mantionad in the Apology? What ie moderation? According to the defini¬ 
tion given in the Ch armldes , 161b7 moderation consists in minding one's own busi¬ 
ness. And this makes sense here. In 31b 3 Socrates says, "I alweya mind your bu£ 
neae. And therefore if he always minds their business it is hard to sea ut first 
glance bon he could ever mind hia own businass. But this is of course not suf- 
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London Yes, X hava another sort of strange question. Rben Socrates lilies 
that his audience doesn't balleva the story of tha Delphic Oracle, are we to 
understand that this is characteristic of this new, sophisticated Athera that they 
don’t balieve this kind of etoiy, or that it's true of all...* 

S» Oh, no, Let aa he careful and let us also not trust implicitly Burnet's 
view of the enti-Dalphfo nceture of the Athenians because Delphi had sided with 
the Persians in the Persian wars, and so on. But let us stick to what we see here 
immediately. Thay did nc* believe thet that which was behind Socrates’ whole way 
of life was the Delphic Oracle. That's the point. And the fact thet.. .Well, of 
course Chaereiphon was dead, the one who had asked for the Oracle. His brother 
could vouch for it but whether his brother would have been a reliable witness in 
the eyes of the Athenians, whether he would not seen too nruch attsched ts Socrates, 
for example, that’s impossible to say. Det us not draw say further conclusion. 

I think the Athenians would not have condemned Socrat.es if thay had cot believed, 

•-T the majority of them hed not believed, that it is important for the city that 
the gods of the city he recognized, i.e., that their existence be recognized. Aid 
of course thay also be properly worshipped ^fin Cult?_7- And thet they were sure 
tot Socrates did not do that. Athena was not a liberal eooiety. And the vide 
that she was ie based chiefly, I think, on the funeral speech of Periclea in 
Thucydides, which ie a particularly flattering statement about Athens, and you 
only have to read im the same Thucydides how the Athenians behaved in ijl5—you 
know when the Hermae were mutilated, and this peraouution of guilty and innocent 
alike without any legal safeguards whatever being observed. One would have to 
know that in order to see that Athens was not in fact liberal. How es far as the 
principle ie concerned and not merely factual liberality, the view tot recogni¬ 
tion of the gods of the city is tha duty of every citizen and the neglect of that 
duty is a punishable offense—1 usen a criminal offense—was...I mean a liberal 
society in our modern Bense according to which opinions and even speeches are per¬ 
fectly uncontrollable by law didn’t exist. That came out in a. very complex way. 
The external mechanism was the religious persecutions and wars Of the 16th-l?th 
centuries, when people tried to find a kind of security against religious per- 
seontion. Therefore toleration became established, and then in a later movement 
toleration was extended not only to religious convictions and speeches steaming 
from honest religious convictions, hut to any Convictions, end to any speeches, so 
much so thet we know that there are contemporaries vho say thet even a grossly ob¬ 
scene speech is protected by the first aaendmerrt. Ycu may hava heard of that 
story. It wes not at the University of Chicago hut en other University. So this 
...I meen a right to freedon of speech, and especially en unqualified right, didn’t 
exist. And therefore.. .and Sooratea did not fight for it. The moderninterprstars 
who admire Socrates, or rather let us say the modem journalists, who admire 
Socrates because he is ouch a defender of freedon of speech, they have no basis in 
Sooratea. And you cen say Sooratea' recurrence to the Oracle of Dalphi proves 
thet it was necessary for him, in a way, to heve a kind of divine sanction, special 
divine sanction, for his activity. You knew! So little was there a recognition 
of the right of speech aa sot*. Socrates aays soneshere, "There ie nc freedon of 
speeoh in Athens except in the assembly of the people for the orators," because 
there it was a special situation, "and on the comio stage," because there was 
great frivolity and freedom was granted there on that special occasion. But even 
the comic poets got into troubles, if, for example Aristophanes when he attacked 
Cleon in his comedies he got into troubles for that. But this was a kind of 
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. carnivals freettau, you can say, which didn’t hove in itself any political im¬ 
portance, or at least was meant to. Question number three* 

Loudcwx Yes. It appears in the list, in the final list, thei I guess if you 
include the reference to Agamemnon, that Hesiod rather than Homer is...S: Pardon* 
London* It appears that Hesiod rather than Homer is... Sx Yes, yes, I 
thet. ^""Loudow's brief question here is inaudible^ Well this would mean, again, 
that in this cent art. Ii esiod would be the most important. In order to answer that 
question there is a vary simple way. Study Hesiod, ^~Laughter_7 

Fieldingx Ycu described philosophy as being concerned with discovering truth 
and with thought, with thinking. And yet in the Apology Socrates seems to empha¬ 
size the examination of man for the purpose of showing that they are not wise. 

And to enoourage them to care for virtue. And I was wondering whether you see a 
harmoqy of these views in the Apology. 

Ss Well in the Apology that is hard, perhaps. And you know because of that 
■>-- it la a public speech. But these assertions thessalvee are compatible. 

How lat us start with the most, apparently the moat, simple, that Socrates was 
trying every way, as he put it like a n gadfly," to admonish every Athenian to be 
oonoerned with is virtue. Yes* Good. What.. .Sure. But then what is virtue* 

Now this question is... We know many people who admonish others to he virtuous with¬ 

out necessarily raising the question What ie virtue* But I believe Socrates would 
not fail to raise this question, because he is famous for being the one who has 
discovered, as it were, that What ie* questione, the questions aiming at definitions 
»nd especially with a view to virtue. So Socrates then would raise the question, 
-S-et ie virtue* Or has raised it before he admonishes people to virtue. And must 
heve answered it 
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Fielding: What does this have to do with tba virtue of citizens? 

S: This question ie here not opened. It would toe wholly improper to open it. 
That comes up only in the proper Context. One can say even in a dialogue which is 
much mere detailed than the Apology la, the Gorgies , it ie atill somehow taken for 
granted that every man ought to be a phllusopher. And this leads, this leads to 
the consequence that the Corglas ie particularly "pessimistic." Present day 
commentators trace It to certain incidence in Plato's life or im Athens, because 
■they said, you know, ha was like a leaf in the wind. In one year he was sanguine 
...and in the next year he was downhearted. But in the Republic you find there a per¬ 
fectly clear statement that philosophy is only for sane men, not for all. And then 
this raises a great question £of its own*7, but it ie at least...doesn’t lead to 
this -dDim-heartedness to which the C-orgia s 1 eads. 

Fielding: But it's not altogether clear that the Apology gives an argument 
'-to -the -city which persuades It. 

S: Ho. How could it* How-could it* In a way Socrates of course seems to 

• say, I mean in this posture which I have, frequently imitated. Why did you not pbi- 
^"losophiEe today? You, You, Everybody. And In a way it says that. But then Soc- 
~rates fortunately comes to /~a* our ?J help by replacing philosophy ly being 
•concerned with virtas. Which has a great-advantage ofbeing much vaguer, and can 
"'only mean. Bid' you do a good deed today! Or did..you at least fail to commit a bad 
~—deed? Which ia also sometimes of "some talus. 


Fielding: How-will this -convince the city thet it's made a mistake in putting 
' 'Socrates to death* The purpose of the speech Is -salutary in seme respect. 

S: Yha speech tries too -cortvince-'the-ftthenians- that Socrates, so far from 
—corrupting the young, rather improves. Surely does not corrupt. That’s the main 
—-point. The-purpose is not to make-clear wbat philosophy ie. Obviously not. Be- 
—-cause that ie not a term occurring .in the law. And this is after all...it was a 
__fapensic..,itwas a criminal trial. Good. You want to say something* 

R^--dust-that perhaps -the -proof-of. EXato-equals-Odysseus ie thet Odysseus is 
-—tba-one who raises Achillea from the deed, Socrates.ldecti- ft ad. with Achilles, and 
reports - that he says remarkably -differerrfc-things. 


Ho but I believe I...I did not mean-more than that...Odysseus is known as 
man of very great-versatility- And-thia ie a quality of Socrates, 
rrato uoo. In the Minor Hippies, the-questlon ie discussed, (VhO ie the better 
---man, Achillee or Odysseus* ’And that great fool-Hippias, who is the interlocutor 
—^of Socrates, says, "Of course,-AcbiHes, because Achillee~wae-always honest and 
—Odysseus Is such, a famous.liar." And- then.Socrates..shows to him that While Ody¬ 
sseus, ..Achillea did have this lovable simplicity, he said of course many times 
the-n iitru th. because-he -didn't know. And in Greek"thab^s-the same-word—to lie and 
—-to^say the-untruth, / ~pseudes * J, whereas~Odysseus~waa able to say the untruth 
—deliberately because.of his greater knowledge. And therefore-Odysseus was a wiser 
_n»n , therefore a batter man, t h an. .A c hil l ea. Bor "this- ie of course somewhat jocu¬ 
lar but no - joke without.it3...no joke ter -spoak' of, at least, without Its serl.-ris- 
’ bees. And this versatility of Socrates is-.of-conrse also-tbe-versatility of Plato, 
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He is concerned with Socrates* spending Ms life es pleasantly as possible. Yss. 
And with thet peculiar pleasure which derives from oblivion of unpleasantness, in 
this case of his deeth. And he admires Socrates* ability to forget, which derives 



port ant piece of imformation, which Crito possesses end which Socrates leeks, be* 
cause Socrates is cut off from the world. And that knowledge derives from human 
messengers. I'thimk that's obvious. They came from Sun Ian the sea, that 

the ship has come heck from Crets. How we are therefore...">n*t take ary undue 
risk if we say thet the Crito opens with "Socratie questions" to whion Crito and 
not SocratBS possesses the answers. Socrates couldn't know whether Crito came now 
or em hour ago, and eo on. And the reason is that Socratas is cut off from the 
world, asleep in prison. This we must understand in order to anderstand the ee- 
qual. 

Rt ,l ' c, ell, Crito, good luck be with us!...not think it will cone to-day." 


Rs "Hiat is your reason...let me elaep just at the right time." 

S: How let us atop here. So Socrates doesn't believe in what the human mes¬ 
sengers asy and the inference from it, but he believes in the dream. And im the 
light of the dream Crito *a concern with Socrates' sleep proves to be a very good 
action. Because he would have disturbed that dream. 


S: Now it ie Crito's turn to a 


d with this little thing the 
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leadership in the dialogue passes from Crito to Socrates es we will see in the 
sequel. les. 

R: "bhet was the dreamt,..thou wouldat come to fertile Phthia.*" 

Ss let us efcop there. New the veree is from the ninth bock of the Iliad , 
where Acnilles speaks to Odysseus. And there is only a minor change because 
since "chilles is the spasksr, he says "I will cane...I would cone at the tnird 
dey to Phthia." And since In Socrates’ dream it ie said by a woman it must of 
course be changed into "Thou wilt core." Otherwise it ie literelly correct. 
Socrates at ary rate seens to be in the role of Achillea. And this ie not sur¬ 
prising, because we have seen bia Achillean character in the Apology, 28c-d. But 
thie difficulty! Socrates ie old and Achilles was young. Achilles had the choice 
between dying young and gaining imperishable fame on the are hand, and returning 
to Phthia and a long life on the other, That ie later on in the ninth book of the 
Iliad. What ere the choioea before Socrates* Scorates seems to have the choice 
between <tying now and a good reputation on tha one hand, and escaping from prison 
and living a little longer on the other. Now what choice ie reccta ended by tha 
dream* Thet would be the question. To cone home. That would mean...can be in¬ 
terpreted to come to the other world, end thet ie /“Beeine*J7 the obvious meaning. 
But there is a curt.sin ambiguity hare, because where is Phthia* R: In Thessaly* 

Si In Thessaly. /""Laughter J And Theasaly ie the place wnion Crito has in mind 
where Socrates should escape. Whether one could come io two days from Athens to 
Thessaly is enother question. There ere other difficulties, but it’s very funny. 
Fat who is that decent woman dressed.. .beautiful, and good to look at, and heving 
' laughter Interferes here, but Mr. Strauss appears to he giving some Greek words 
* -am the text_7, a good form and shape, and having whits dresses. Who is she* 

Kt.e since the story ie taken primarily from Achilles one oould think for a moment 
of Thatie his mother, who appears to Achilles in the 1 3lad . But the woman—Thetis 
ie a goddess and he speaks here of a woman. It’s haitF &s 's^y. And any guess ie 
possible. Any gueas Is possible which ia not denonetrably wrong. Ssy if you 
would say this woman was the wife of President Johnson, that would be patently 
false, because he couldn’t have known her. /~Beughter J But so I suggest one es 
a possibility eraong I’m sure a million. It could be one of the Clouds, in the 
company of which Socrates was presented in Aristophanes' Clouds . But. Good. Now 
let us rsed only a tfeiy few lines now. 

R: "A Etrange dream, Socrates....But, my dear Socrates,..." 

S> Row lat us stop here one monent, and teat's the and /“what we will dot_/. 
The word Which he translates ty "dear" is o dalmonle Socrates, which ia used col¬ 
loquially in the sense, "leu strange fellow," but wbiob hee here en anbiguity on- 
known to Crito. Ilaniely, n Icu demonic Socrates." n Iou divine,” in a way, "the story 
of Thessaly, that you should arrive in Tharaealy in a fsw days.” We'll leave it at 
that and next time we will go on. 


END OF LECTURE 
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There was erneone.. .A nameless student wrote to me, "Please clarify the re¬ 
lationship between the philosopher and the city as it is presented in the Apology . 

I would appreciate a more thematic treatment of this question in class." Good. 
Despite the namelessness of the writer I'm trilling to do nor best. I think I have 
complied with this request to the extent to which it was feasible on the basie of 
the text we have read, hitherto discussed. But a far points will bear repeating. 
Now what you will find in the Republic explicitly in ouch a way that the meanest 
capacity will become aware of T£at~ the first reading, is this: that the polls has 
the power—as distinguished from the right—to forbid philosophising. And 
Socrates says, as you know, if the city should forbid it 1 would not obey her. The 
serious question and the philosophic question is this* Is this possibility that 
the city has the power to forbid philosophising essential to the city, or only an 
accident due to a misconstruction of the city! I would say XeB, and this ie the 
reason wiy thaw student wrote this paper, I believe. And I would stats It in tile 
form of a syllogism, es follows* Philosophy is the attempt to replace opinions 
about everything, about the greatest things, by knowledge of them. But the city 
rests, stands and falls by* opinions about the greatest thirgs. Therefore phi¬ 
losophy, by trying to replace the opinions by knowledge, questions the foundations 
of society, and to that extent it is a danger to society, or to use a blunt word, 
is subversive. Now let us take en _ example from our country or age. The beginning 
of the Declaration of Independence, where certain things are presented there es 
evident truths. The majority of peopla tod^y, at least of academic people today, 
say these are not evident trutile. And thet would mean in cider language thqy are 
opinions. Now if the academic teacher dees his duty and makes clear that these 
are opinions and not knowledge, he to that extent weakens the power of these 
opinions, subverts them. Now fortunately people are not always so curious or so 
serious about these matters es they should, and therefore nothing happens. That 
is to say nothing of the concept of academic freedom or other freedoms into which 
I do not have to go hers, although it is veiy relevant. The ordinary, the pre¬ 
vailing view today, es you all know, is this: Such things as stated in the begin¬ 
ning of tile Dsolaration of Independence, or in any other place of this kind, are 
value Judgments. And being value Judgments they cannot poBEibly he true or untrue, 
correct or wreng. And therefore you can...if you don't like them particularly you 
can replace them in your own mind by other, opposite opraionw, and you cannot aot 
on that because the law which you have to obey. But that by questioning tile ult- 
inate rationale of the laws you are in en awkward position morally, that is not... 
apparently doesn*t crests ary heart-rending difficulties for most of our eon- 
terjxasaries. By stressing the value character of thaee things, one in a way sub¬ 
verts them, es lies in one's power. And this crestes a problem. So in other 
words, to come to a conclusion of this point, the problen with which Socrates was 
concerned, or Plato, is still with ue—mitigated, or obfuscated, by the fact that 
we live in a liberal society, that is to say in a society which guaranties as a 
matter of principle freedom of inquiry, wherese there was no such guaranty in for¬ 

mer tines. And this is of coutsb a great benefit for every inquirer, but we mast 
also consider, must be precisely, if we want to be true social scientists, i.e., 
to see not only what is attractive in our velues but also what is repulsive in 
them, therefore we must not concade the other side. And this is my practical cri¬ 
ticise of the now reigning school. Thqy Stan from Max Weber, as yon know, this 
value-free sooisl science. But what Max Weber had in mire; was this, tht S- tli e aca¬ 
demic teacher should make clear to himself what can be said against his preferences 
and take it seriously. Whereas the mass of the present-day social scientists are 
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concerned only what speaks against value judgments which they abhor anyway, which 
does not require any intelligence and any self control at all, as you knew. You 
just go into the classroom or into, sqy, a study without undergoing any change, 
ary conversion, t o ordinary beliefs, political beliefs, adherence to ordinal be¬ 
liefs, to a critical posture toward your com beliefs. This, es I say, is very 
easy and can be done ty everyone without any effort whatsoever. 

Yes. Now let me see, I must first find my notes. One seconds I will be with 
you in a second. Yes. 

Qi You said that the power to forbid philosophising is essential to the city. 

S: Oh, X didn't sfjy that. I stated from...I was much more careful. I said 
the city can do it. how. If you say from the actuality, the conclusion from actu- - 
ality, to potentiality or possibiliiy, is a good conclusion, which I believe it 
is, and then you can say from this point of view it is en essential possibility of 
the city. 

Q: But you were just talking about the power. Does that make it just* X*bi 
sare that it doesn't necessarily... 

Ss I said there's a power es distinguished from the right, Q: Does that 
mean it's not just* S: That requires an inquiry. Prom the...In liberal societies 
we take for granted that there should be no opinions which are es such forbidden. 
Whether this is feasible under all circumstances is a very long question. It de¬ 
pends also on the degree of stability of the country concerned. In other words, 
opinions which may be bearable, as bearable for eooiety, es fleas are for dogs in 
peaceful societies, may bu as unbearable as savage animals in less peaceful sit¬ 
uations. You know* For example, let us take...Well, you knew the preotice of the 
Cr-»«uni3ts5 I don't have to labor that point. They regard definitely certain o- 
pinions es forbidden opinions, And if someone would write a oriticism of Marximu 
in Soviet Russia or ax\y other of these countries, he would soon cease to be a 
professor. And how they would justify it.. .But. perhaps they would Bay no student 
ccraeB anymore to. his classes beosuse the students will be prevented by Ccmsomol 
members from attending his class. Well similar things epply in the Hazi regime, 
asycu know, where if someone would have written a book attacking their racial 
science he wouldn't find a publisher. And if he would have said it in classes 
there would have been sons representative, or more than one of the Mazi parti' who 
would have stepped him. Row these things of course happen in liberal countries: 
you know that. But in another way there is of course a kind of non-legal and very 
mild censorship. You have may have read the expression the establishment, in tile 
newspaper. The establiehnent being that man or body cf men who protects the 
favored opinions of thatsodety and punishes in a non-lege.1—I don't say illegal- 
manner ty all kinds of devices those who don't happen to agree with the establish¬ 
ment. I mean there is not.. .without aitf question there are various ways in which 
it can be done. You know* For example you can may if a men writes en essay based 
on the ruling prejudices, and a very poor essay, and another men writes en equally 
poor essay based on prejudices ether than the ruling ones, the first has a much 
greater' ebance to be published then the other. I have heard that a certain oni- 
veraity, where a etudent wrote a doctor's thesis om the eubjeot, freedom and vir¬ 
tue, that he was severely examined regarding virtue but no oue quarn'.led with him 
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on hia speaking of freedom. And obviously the goose and gander would easily ap¬ 
ply. Virtue is a Word which osrrnot be used without great cantiou and long exam¬ 
ination. The same would be true of freedom, I would say. This exists in all so¬ 
cieties, and it would be very inhuman and uncharitable to complain about that. 

That is So. But it shows indeed, that was the point which I'm trying to make, that 
the problem of Socrates is not disposed of merely. < .completely disposed of merely 
by the emergence of liberal societies. It lives on. Test 

Q* But still...I'm aware that you cen’t answer the question, Isit just? 
simply just ty telling me. But I would like you to help me if you could, to sug¬ 
gest some of the relevant things to consider in order to further en inquiry into 
what the cities do, and what they still seem to do, is just. 


Sj Of course ome must do that. Q: But how? Would you suggest the questions 
... Ss hell there are all kinds of questions. In one way the moat...wieast tbit® 
Is to begin with specific questions. Such es, should there civil boards watching 
the activity of the police? That's a conCBete question. That has something to do 
with that question. And also the question, whet about obscenity? Tou know the 
fanous Berkeley issue, Does the freedom of speech include the freedom of obscene 
speech? Of which no one ever thought in former times. But new with the gradual 










































for him leas —much less—of en evil than when he would have been younger. To that 
extent X still maintain it. And Socrates* emphasis throughout the latter part of 
the Apology that this is not en evil. I mean a tragedy presupposes thet some evil 
happens to eoneone, Socrates denies that's . Bruell- But what about... 

Shat would you eey in reference... Si The destnuotion of philosophy would be en 
evil. The destruction of the polls es polia would ha an evil, obviously. But 
neither philosophy mr the polls was destroyed in that. time. Thare were acme.. .Of 
course not en easy situation^ There is an allusion...The clearest etstememt is 
a remark made by Isocrates, the teacher of rhetoric, at the beginning of his 
writing oslled Bu3iris — B-u-e-i-r-i-c—a tyrannical IJgyptian king, whom he 
praises there. It's a very funny piece. And there he speaks of the fact that 
philosophy was laid low in 399. And I forgot now the exaot wording but it was ap¬ 
parently a dangerous situation, and Plato's absenos from Socrates' death-bed, so 
to apeak, may very well have to be ooonected with the fact that be had left Athens 
at that time. He left it surely shortly afterward. How Xenophon had been exilad 
a few years before. But this may have had purely political reasons, Xenophon being 
a knight belonging to the knightly class. Aristocratic clese. Good. 


Xes. How I must draw a line somewhere. Becasue we should really read something 
in the Crito . How we began last time the dialogue Crlto and we have seen that this 
dialogue is in en unusual way a privetx33imo. a most, private conversation between 
Socrates and his old friend Crito. And it begins with Socratic questions of a 
sort. And these quaationa are queatlons to which Crito possesses the complete 
answer. And the ordinary Socratic questions ere, es you know, quaationa to which 
the questioned man dees not have an answer. But when hearing Crito’s answer to 
his last question, Socrates doubts Crito'e answer. Cxito's answer was en inference 
from a message brought ty human messengers. And Socrates doubt3 that answer on the 
basis of a dream which he had had. We can say on the basis of a knowledge of more 
then human origin. Critias ^“Critot J thinks that Socr*es will have to die to¬ 
morrow, the day after they meet, but Socrates is sure that ha will have to die only 
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Q: tilth what you eaid hot. Wff does one necessarily win fame Iff abiding Iff 
the law* S: Pardon? Why is it necessarily true that one aoculres fame by 
shiding by the law? 5: Acquires fame Iff... A: Abiding Iff the law. S: Are you 
not concerned with your good reputation? And do you not endanger it Iff having 
sose prior convictions? Yea? 

Q: The thing that came to mind,. .you mentioned this on the first day of 
class. If you were in Nani Germany... 

Sr I cee. Yes, yes. That is indeed true. In other words laws mey be ec 
bad and unjust that it is en honor to ^"transgress thexn?_7. That's quite true. 
Keep this question In mind because that is the chief subject of the Crito . Good. 
Hot let os continue on, fjjb 3. We read that already...the beginning we read al¬ 
ready lest time. "Tha dream eeaas to be clear to me, Crito,* Socrates s=ys. Yes? 

Es "Ho,a dear one, at niff rsts,...bad been willing to spend mon^y,..." 

Ss But this... "Besides," this is important! this is a new argument. "And 
furthermore I will seem to many..." 

R: "...but that I would not take the trouble.. ..oould be mora disgraceful..." 

Ss No, "that I could have saved you If I had wished to spend money.. 

R: "...if I had been willing to spend money,...of more importance than one's 
friends?" 


S> Or rather "seeming to, " "what reputation would be more disgraceful than 
seaming to regard money es higher than friends?" Yea? 

Rs "For most people.. .hut yon refused." 

S: Now let us stop here. Now the word for "friends" which oocotb when he 
says "I will be deprived of such a friend" is in Greek the word epitedeios, not 
the ordinaiy, cannon word, pfeiloa . And this has in s way a lower meaning. I 
have a note here somewhere. This word epitedeios occurs here with unusual fre¬ 
quency. I have at least five reference?. Epitedeios means made for a purpose, 
suitable, convenient, useful, serviceable, necessary, friendly. In other words 
the utilitarian aspect of friendship is more visible here than the other one, 
tile more noble one. Now Crito beseeches Socrates to escape for Crito's sake. The 
main point is Crito's rsputation is harmed if Socrates does not escape. And thet 

is the beginning. So, "Do it for my sake." This ha3 to do...What I said about the 

meaning of the word for friend used here, the utilitarian consideration, is of 
course qcits powerful in this very nice old man, Crito. He is a very nice man, hat 

you know niceness has mary strata, and if you look through the niceness of a man 

with a kind of X-rays, it is not quite so cice es if you look at it with unarmed 

eyes: you must know that. That haopens quite frequently and we copld not live if 

we always used X-rjy toward ourselves and others. Good. Yes? 

Rs "But rff dear Crito, w'fff...For the most reasonable men,..." 

Ss More literally, "Why do we care so much about the opinion of the many." 
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litely it was Crito‘s logos , whereas in fact it is Socrates’. And the word which 
he uses*..Yes, now go on. 

R: "...and eeking whether we were right...highly estsemed and others not." 

S: Mow let us atop here. Mow there is a repeated statement regarding opinion, 
which opinion should be respected and which should be not. -And here.. -Khere is 
this point? "The opinions which human beings opine." This is a new el e me nt 
stated in the repetition of the thing. The question concerns the opinions of 
hirnian beings. And human being any very well be understood in all Platonic 

in contradistinction to andres, to hcmbrea, to men of stature, /""and of? 

J. Now there m;y be some opinions of the multitude which have...de¬ 
serve respect. The word which he uses frequently, more frequently in the original 
than in the translation, "every time," contains an important pointer. Meaning thet 
one must.. .You have reached a result; that is now your opinion. But you must al¬ 
ways reconsider it. Of course you can’t do it all the time, but on every reason¬ 
able oncasion, because you might have made a mistake. Therefore Socrates stye 
somewhere in Xenophon, there is nothing like having another look at the matter. 

One must always be willing to have such an other look. Yes? 


Rt "Ejy the gods, Crito, do you not think...Is not this true* It is." 

Si 'hat is still a third time repeated, seemingly the same distinction. But 
by thinking on that we have arrived at the question, Which opinions of the multi¬ 
tude deserve respect* And now...If you see at the beginning of what Mr. Reinken 
read now, the sermon, the emth, "By the gods," and the line thereafter, "the human 
things" opposed. Perhaps the opinions of the multitude re garding the goda de¬ 
serve some respect. But Socrates makes now a new distinction. First, not all o- 
pinions deserve respect. Good. Second, not the opinions of all men, which is a 
very different consideration. But is it not sufficient to consider the opinions by 




















































B« "And if ire do not follow hi ...I think it is true, Socrates." 

Ss let ue stop here. Now what is that which is damaged tty injustice and im¬ 
proved tty justice? -that ie that? What would you say? A: The soul. Ss Pardon? 
As Tha soul. St The soul. And here ire seg something which is...will be very 
important for tha dialogue as a whole. The eeul is not mentioned. It is only that 
...the X, so to s&y. It is improved, he can...I ase on such cases the expression 
abstraction from the soul. And I think abstraction from the soul is a character¬ 
istic of the Crito, and very important for the understanding of the trito . How 
let ue see, there is a commentary of Burnet which is quite interesting. Jj?d it. 
"That which was made better by right and destroyed tjy wrong. As tha doctrine is 
assumed to be familiar even to Crito, Plato means ue to understand that Socrates 
actually taught that the soul, pqyche, was the Beat of goodness aid badness, a 
novel idea in tha 5tii century ETTS No doult it is a novelty of the doctrine that 
makes him avoid the actusl vord soul in this passage." I think that's ^natt word 
Bounds like "peak’ 1 or "pique . r J I believe thowe of you who have read what we have 
read hitherto in this oourae know that Burnet's wrong. Namely? "It is the novelty 
of the doctrine that makes hin avoid the actual word scat." Please. A: The 
Dalphie Oracle. S: Ho. Not that. That's not the /~level? J. Very simple. Tes. 
A; Crito's concern is with physical things, like mouay, not with things like tbe 
soul. Si Ho. Here ire ere concerned...Let 11s stick to tha point. A: He doesn't 
give the true explanation for his activity because the many won't understand it, 
and therefore be tells them... S: No. It's funny. How difficult it is to eee the 
most eleraenteiy and dbvioue things. A' Isn't there a passage in Homer... £s No, 
but the queetion is what psyche means in Homer, whether it means...Oh no, Burnet is 
veiy learned. No, sometring ifiich doesn't need any learning in order to ses. Well 

































































subtle thinkers 


who reason that after all thay ere poor, and countless others are tokens of this 
encient enmity. But nevertheless let it be cisolered that, if the rainetic and dul¬ 
cet poetry can show any reason for her existence in a well-governed city, we would 
gladly admit her, sines we oursalsee are very conscious of her spell. But all the 
san* it would be impious to batray what we believe to be the truth, 11 Paul 
Shore?' traneleticn. J 

Si I think we may atop here. Thank you. So Plato speaks here of that quar- 
T’-*l, that old quarrel or feud between jfcllosophy and poetry. How we heve suroe evl- 
d v-e for that faud, for example among tha fragments of Heraclitus speaking against 
rloaer and for philosophy. But who speaks for the poets? These passages which 
Plato quotes here are of unknown source. There ure some speculations . 

But thay remind obviously of conic poetry rather than nor.-comical poetry. This 
language is not tragic ira ary way. The most famous document we have, ststing the 
case for poetry ageinst philosophy, is Aristophances * Clouds , to ntiioh one would 
have to add aleo some of his other comedies If not all of them. Mot the tragedies. 
They are of no use in this respect. And the reason is this, that the philosopher 
as philosopher is an object of comedy, rldioulous, as Plato himself said. is 
not em objsot of pity: then ho would belong to tragedy. And the cecond reason, 
which is 2Tnat? more or?_7 less important, io that the comic poet spasks about 
poetry, for he speaks about himsalf. This is of course not true of all comic 
poetry, but of classic Greek poetry which always contained a part called the 
perabaals, in which the chorus speaks in the name of the poet and frequently about 
the poetj about his poetry and his superiority to that of his rivals. There is no 
possibility for the tragic poet to speak about himself in his poetry in a tragedy. 
And the reason is that in a tragedy it would dastroy the dramatic illusion, and 
that is fatsl to the effeot of tragedy. But the destruction of the c oraical il¬ 
lusion is itself comical, and therefore it is all right. How there is a parallel 
to this difference between comic and tragic poetry among the two greatest pre- 
dramatic Greek poets. Homer does cot speak about himself, and he cannot apeak a- 





















is injuetice, is disobeying the law. And hen dtp 
any circumstances. Whether the argument is as 
5fes» 


t excellent friend,...and the good and their opposites." 
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Si Let us stop here. Hot here Socretes conclndas the first part of his argu¬ 
ment. One must be concerned only with the view of the single expert regarding .last 
and unjast things, and so on, or one oust be concerned only with the truth itself. 
And ono muet do that in the Interest of that part of ourself which is much more to 
be honored than cur body. But we remember again the question. Is there euch an 
expert? In the sequel you will eee this question will be dropped. It will be 
taken for granted that there is euch an expert, or that there are such experts! 

'j that there are physicians and gymnastic trainers regarding the body. And this of 
11 course has to be contrasted with the depreciation of human knowledge that we ob- 
ll served in the Apology . fee, let ue go on. 

fts "But it might, of oooree, beeaid that the many can rut us to death.” 

S: "Someone might say.” That is important; it's a kind of dialogue within 
the dialogue. And Burnet in his edition puts it into inverted commas to...as.. 
"Someone might say," yes? 

Bi "That is clear, too. It would be said, Socrates." S: No, "Scan one might 
say." "fou are right.” Not Socrates makes here a namelams roan--"fioraeone""raise 
an objection to his logos. It is a kind of dialogue within s dialogue and a de¬ 
vice which Plato uses freauently. The objector belongs to the same kind of man es 
Crito. One inuet pay attention to the opinions of the many because the maty have 
the power to kill. Socrates makes the objection becauee Brito is not able to do 
it. Crito was able to meke a long speech setting forth nis reasons, but he ounnot 
contradict Socrates, at least no longer, not on the present cocasiin. A certain 
change is going on in him of Which we will find further traces, fee? 

Ri "That is true. But, ey friend,... 11 Ss Not "ny friend." T haum asle, 

"Xeu strange one." "fou strange one." R: "But, you strange ona...odd"'fellow, 
^laughter/ the argument we have just finished...to consider most honorable. 

S: lorn one second. You ses here a clear transition of the distinction be¬ 

tween the preceding argument which is now completed and a new argument which is now 
bsginring. Yes? 

Es "Vse do bold to it... .do we hold to that, or not?” 

E: Now that well and nobly and justly is the same, does this remain or does 
it not* It remains. Now let ue consider the difference between these two logo i. 
The first ie what one must obey the opinion of the ejperts in general, and there - 
fore of the experts regarding tba soul in particular. The following lop or;, not 
life as euch but the good life is to be chosen, and the good Ufa is Tdentloul with 
the noble life and identical with tha just life. The preceding argument had ad- 
nittedly abstracted from tha power of the many, us you see beouuee this raferenoe 
to the power of the many came in at the and. The following logos , we must assume, 
will take the power of the many into account. And why is this the case? And the 
answer is this, as is already clear here but will become clear? clearer^ ~f in 
(the sequal: The following logos, w .lch begins here, abstracts from the possibility 
Ithet there might be experts regarding the good, nobis, and jist thines. Now if 

(this possibility is disregarded, than it follows that in the decisive respect all 
men. Including ouch man as Socrates, belong to thamany, And then of course it fol¬ 
lows rather naturally, that one must obey the opinion of the majority. I mean that 
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baps there Is more to that, but this I think we can safely say. Mow will you read 
what you oust read, tar. Reinken, the sentence... 

Rs "Let us, up good one,...end I will yield to your arguments;..." 

Si Tour arguments" /"something like "is not even sai it'Ji "I will obey," 

"1 will fellow you." Yes* 

Rs "...and I will obey;...and not contrary to your wishes." 

Ss Let us stop here. The translation doesn't bring out here that he says in 
both cases...Be says first, "You say that I must go away against the will of the 
Athenians." And Socrates says, "I will not stay here against the will of Crlto." 
The same word occurs. Socrates doesn't wish to run away against the will of the 
Athenians and he doesn't wish to Stay against the will of Crlto. Which means he 
wishes to reconcile Crlto to the Athenians. Crito is in a state of inner rebel¬ 
lion and the purpose of the conversation is to reconcile Crito to the Athenians. 

And there he can appeal on various motives in Crito. Yee* 
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knower, only the expert regarding the good end just thills, can choose correctly. 
By speaking of voluntarily wrongdoing, Socrates reminds us therefore of the problem 
of the tmower or the expert, which is here silently dropped; it is no longer the 
I theme in this section. Good. And you will see he will drop this rpielifieation 

I" voluntarily in the sequel, because we are reminded of the problem...the whole argu¬ 
ment which follows is no longer valid. lee. Now go on. 

Hi "Or, as we often agreed in former tines, is it never right or honourable 
to do wrongt" 

S. How wait a mcaemt hare. "As we always agreed in former times and es was 
eaid also now." Or is this not inf Read Fowler*a note. 

Ei "The words...*as has just been eaid, too,* follow in the hSS. but are 
emitted by Schanz and others." 

$i And Burnet says no such stetement has yet been made. But is this true? 

Has it not been eaid shortly before, that doing unjustice.. .acting unjustly is 
under no circumstances good ur noble? You only X think have to look at i,8b 8-10 
to see that the well and nobly and justly is the same. Coes this remain or does 
it not remain? But you ees the involentary is no* completely dropped. Yes? 

I.: "Or have all thuse former conclusions...that we were no bettar than 
children?" 

Si Note the strong rhetorical appeal of this passage. "For a very long time, 
since decades, we have always agreed, axA now when we are old, in this very short 
time now," since Socrates has been condemned, and whem they are old tnty behave 
like little children who don't take seriously tbe resulte of their long conver¬ 
sations. Yes? 

R» "Or is net what we used to say...this or not? We do." 

S: So the key point here, the man who acts unjustly harms himself and dis¬ 
graces himself. And then the first part ia decisive—he harms himself, i.e., he is 
a great fool. If ha knew what he was doing he would not do it. Be acts unjustly 
beoause he does not know. Yes. 

Et Then we ought not to do wrong at all....Apparently not." 

S« So now here he goes a step further. Since acting unjustly or doing wrong 
is bad, and hence base, we must of course not pay back en unjust aotion by acting 
unjustly on our part. That's I think a neoeesary consequence. Anta dikein, to 
act against emother man unjustly, is only a special case of acting ehjestly in 
general. Yera* 

Bruelli len't the caos of a particalar... the anger of a man would neke him do 
•something if he is wrongsd to revenge himself even th.ugh that revenge would be 
harmful te him, even though it would hurt hill? 

S: Is this not them a case of temporary blindness, i.e., ignorance? 

Bruellt But I was just wondering if that is truly a phenomenon, if that truly 
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happens that a me 


willingly hurts himself in order to... 


S: Does he do it willingly if he is blinded by passion? That would be a 

question, whether it is he who doas it or something in him, which i3 not his true 

self. I do not say that Socrates* assertion is crystal clear, but It has some 
considerable plausibility. Good. How let us see what he says in the sequel where 
he makes ecme progress. Yes? 

F* "Veil, Crito, ought one to do evil or cot?" 

S: Haw "evil" must hare be understood in an amoral sense, "inflict evil on 
others." That's not the same like wronging* wronging has the moral judgment, acting 
unjustly. Here it is only inflicting ham, inflicting evil. Yes? 

Ei "...to do ill or not?...Hot right, certainly. 

Si "Hot right at all." las. 

R» "For doing ill to people...That is true." 

Si How hers he makes it a bit clearer what ha means. Hitherto he had spoken 
of wronging, aoting unjustly in general, and the word is understood by everyone at 
all tines. But nevertheless it was unclear. How he gives it acme specific meaning. 
He says aoting unjustly and inflicting harm on human beings is the same. So we 
know a bit about what it means to harm a himan being, say, to cut off his hand, not 
to mention other lighter or severer hamii^s. But still it's uavertheless an iden¬ 
tification which is striking. Is it true thet acting unjustly is identical with 
Inflicting harm on human beings? Yee? 

As Hot always. harming tham by punishing them... 

S= Then you do not harm them. You ham thair body and improve their soul at 
the same time. That's en easy case. £ laughter j Yus? 

Bolotin: Crito doesn't seem to think it is true because hia principle of 
justice was to do what your enera5es don't want. 

S: Ho, not quite. That is more difficult. But scaething very simple. Can 
you Identify acting unjustly with Inflicting harm on human beings? I'm not speaking 
now of our dusb friends, which ere ordtted here, although one should also not in¬ 
flict harm on dogs and cate—rats and mica are in a somewhat different ^"laughter, 
which covered over the next few words .J I do not want to go into this long 
question, but there is sanethlng much more obvious. A: Willingly, volsntariiy. 

S> That hes bean dropped, which doeen’t mean it has hew forgotten. Ri A small 
island with two tribes, both of whinn need all the land on the island to live at 
all. S« Yes, we will come to this question of war. By all means. But something 
much mere obvious for raadere of the Apology . Yes? A: There are gods... 

S: Exactly. So in other words impiety is not a part of injustice. How this oem 
be defended easily by simply saying, "Well, these are two different virtues—justice 
hare, piety there." But this is not quite so simple, beoause according to en 
equally common view piety is 8 sub-division of justice. It is surely noteworthy 
that this is the case. You see also thet Socrates states it only negatively. He 









preventing him from committing a crime. That's quits true. That’s cne 6f the many 
difficulties which he heve to face sooner ur later, but which are somehow swept 
under the rug for the time being. /"Laughter J Yes. Wow let us read the next 
sentence. 


S: lea. This is even still stronger. One cannot injure ary human being what¬ 
ever, even that human being may inflict on oneself. For example one may not hit a 
slave who is killing one's own aged father /"would be an eSampla? J, and war, 
neturally. And one oorild sey provisionally, "Well, in a Just war you do not hurt 
anybody even If you kill many enemy soldiers, because you only correct en unjust 
ememy." But whether thet is sufficient we will see later. We have...This ccraes up 
quite neturally. Y-sY 

K: "And be careful, Crito....something you do not believe;..." 

S« Or more literally, "against your opinion." 

F: "...for I know thet there are few who believe orever will belisve this." 


e who believe this,...no com on ground of discussion,..." 
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nevertheless in the sequel, the emphasis is altogether on the laws rather than the 
oity. There ere some remarks of Gurnet w.iich are of some interest, on to koinon 
tes . "The state. The ccm owealth." But the state ant the common¬ 

wealth ore very different concepia. "She pSrase marke at least the beginning of 
the idea that the stats es such was a juristic personality or corporation, e view 
not as a rule clearly grasped by the Athenians or the Greeks generally." Pell one 
would omly have to try to tranolate"the juristic personality" into Greek to see 
that there is no plaoe for that notion. What that is is very hard to say. Well 
we all know what they mean. A juristic personality is a person who can act, for 
exampla, own property. A city can own property. A city can do all other kinds of 
acts of legal validity or invalidity, of legal relevance. And thet makes it a 
juristic personality ee distinguished from a merely natural personality like emy 
of us . Eut thet would be very hard to express the thought in Greek and to find 
ite classical Greek equivalent, iucra important is the following observation which 
Burnet makes here in this context: "The personification of the Ians, who are of 
course to be pictured as august male figures," because the word nomoa is masculine 
in Oreek. Ses, that is indeed very interesting. Of what dcee it reminds us, whan 
we see here these august male figures at the end of the dialogue? les? 

Bruell: The woman at the bagin, ing. S> Exactly. It begins with a woman at the 
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stanaes. Hew where were we? ,.es. Ho, 1st us...head again. "Tell me, Socrates, 

fi: "’Tell me, Socrates, what have you...and o t he r s of the same kind®" 

Si You will see immediately or have already Bean that Crito la not given an 
opportunity to reply to this question. Perhaps we are bidden t o think of the fact 
that oitJ.es survive what we now cell revolution, what the Greeks called ^"staseis®_7, 
in which it happened quite frequently that prisons were opened, and yet the cities 
survived all right, you know’ Despite the fact that the decisions of the courts 
lost their practical validity. At ary rate It i3 remarkable thet Crito is not given 
em opportunity to reply to this question. Yes. 

Ei "For one might cay many things,...shall be valid." 

Si You ses this partionlar law. He is not speaking here of laWB in general. 

He doesn't sey hers any more than the polis will be destroyed by thet, but this 
particular law. Hera is a point ir. Burnet which I think we should also consider. 

On the passage 50b 6. "The law passed after the amnesty," after the restoration 
of the democracy, "the danisione by the court which hece been made while the city 
was roled demooratically, would apply a fortiori to judicial decision decided after 
the restoration of the denocracy." ^Placement of quotation maxke a matter of 
guessing._7 That may well ' e the case but was Socrates a democrats That would be 
tha qiestion which we would heve to consider here. Yes’ 

Its "Or shall we say to them,_by ieus, Soerates." 

Ss le this not asaasingl Did Socrates not make it, 1 don't sey crystal clear, 
but very clear, that one must n6t under any circumstances give tit for tat, do 
wrong to someone who has done sns wrong® And Crito had fully agreed with that. 

And now here and in this passage he r estates this rejected opinion. How do ea 
explain it® That is Crito'o sole objection to the trend of Socrates' argument, and 
is much stronger worded then the parallel in h8a 3-11 Yss, you had en answer. 

Schaeffer! Ho, I had a question. £ Laugh tarj Wly is tria necessarily giving 
tit for tat? 1 mean if this is not really giving harm® 

Si Ho, the poli3 hurt us, wronged us. And why should we not lilt back’ Hurt 

her® 


Schaeffer* 1 mean is it neceaserily hurting the poli3® Or is it simply saving 
the polis from doing injustice® 

Si But no...But Crito doesn't start any argumant. The mere fact that the oity 
did inj sstice to us gives the right to react in tnis way. 1 believe there is avery 
simple reason for that. Injustices had been defined before. Doing harm to human 
beings. Is the polls, cr ere the laws, human bexng3® The polls. ..You omn say the 
polls is a multitude of human beings, bat to quota again the expression used by 
Burnet, "a juristic personality" cannot be identical with a mere multitude, but is a 
peculiar form of unit. Clearly the laws, these august super-human figures, are no 
hi*»an being3. In other words the advantage which Socrates derives from the 
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personification, to present the lews as more tfian life-sise, has also tne dis¬ 
advantage that you may forget the massive, primary fact that tne laws ere made by 
human beings for human beings. You see that is a difficulty which follow# from 
the personification. But someone hers raised his hand cr her hand. You. 

A: You've already answered my question. S: Pardon? As You've already answered 
uestion. I was going to esk about the laws being for human beings. Ss hell 
is of coursa no longer visible when tbe laws are in this way personified. 

. Although the personification crakes, of course, seme sense. Otherwise one 


































is Justice that the self-grown, indebted to none for its breeding, should not be 
eealous sither to pay to anyone the prios of ite nurture." £ Paul Shorey trans¬ 
lation.^ Socrates, in other -words, owes the best in him not to any action of the 
oity of Athens or of the laws of Athens, however good the elementary instruction 
provided by the city of Athens may have bean. How let us go on in 5>0e, where we 


Rt 11 ’ ell than, when you were born. ..you yourself end your ancestors' 11,1 


Si So the laws generated not only that individual Socrates, they generated 
all Athenians ft-ora the very beginning, i.e., the ponoi genursted Athens. Hence 
eveiy Athenian belong® all together, body end soul, to the laws, is their elave. 

I think now we undurstand somewhat better why there was no reference in SOc to the 
principle that one rauat not do a wrong in return of any...to any human being. For 
the reason that we have to deal only with a special case of wronging in response, 
namely, wronging in response to one’s superiors, to one’s masters. That is the 
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How let me eea where we were. How let us first summarise what we have dis¬ 
cussed last time. Socrates* argument against Crito. First one must obey the 
expert rather than the many regarding the good, noble, end just tilings. If there 
is such an expert. But is there such an expert? How if there is no such expert 
the consequance would be—at least I would be eo bold es to draw it now—onemnst 
obey the laws. But are not the laws the opinions of the multitude? And is this 
.. .the possibility of the judgment of the expert not a threatito the authority of 
the laws? Therefore Socrates’ next step. He drops the consideration of the ex¬ 
perts and esserts that one must not wrong anyone in any circumstances. That ia to 
say, one must not inflict harm on anyone in any circumstances, regardless of what 

the other fellow bes done to you first. So hera we have forgotten about the ex¬ 

perts, but still the expert problem remains, for who is competent to determine what 
is and what is not banning? Socrates' secondly asserts that one must fill ons'e 
agreeaants, provided they era just. Again, who is competent to determine what is 
juet? The questions axe relatively easy once you assume the validity of the laws. 
But this validity is questioned by this vague possibility of a supra-legal under¬ 
standing. 

The next step in Socrates’ argument is the personification of the city and the 
lewe. Personification means literally making them pereons. But not in any meta¬ 
physical sense of the word. But making them characters, es in a play. /Proaop affi 
ia Greek. Aristophanes, for example, makes demos an individual. Ton know, an 
oddish, rather fet, lacy fellow, good nature's but not very bright. Or war-- 
poleaca , or ^""ireny"? J —peace, or and , forca and 

violence. How we have been reminded by Burnet of the modem notion of a juridical 
personality, which is something very different from a personification. For sx- 
onple, like a corporation which is a juridiual personality, and eo on. Now I 
uionght we should remind ourselves for one moment of the meet important statement 
regarding juridic a l personality,which is not to be found in any reoondite legal 
text but in Hobbes, especially in the Leviathan . I’ll read to you the passage. 
Chapter 17» “The commonwealth, to define it. Is one person, of v/hooe acts a 
I i eat multitude, by mutual covenants one od th another, have made themselves every 
one the author to the and ha," namely, the conmonwealth, "may use the strength and 
means of them all, as he shall think expedient for their peaca and common defense." 
This is the first definition of the political community, of the common wealth, of 
■jtbe stste, in which it is defined es a person. Now wbat does Hobbes mean when he 
call3 the commonwealth a parson? Asis indicated in the wording of his definition 

and developed at some length in the whole chapter, the meaning is that the indi¬ 

vidual is completely absorbed into the commonwealth. What tha commonwealth does 
to me, regardless of what it does, I do to myself. Uy will has heen completely 
absorbed by the social contract into the will of the commonwealth. And now there 
* is the old legal rule, volenti non fit injuria £~? J, to him who wills no wrong 
is done. And therefore of course the stste can do you no wrong becanBe you have 
authorised it in advance to do to you whatever it thinks expedient. How the 
rationale of the Hobbian notion of the etats as a person is, the rationale, that is, 

of the absorption, of the complete absorption of the individual by society, is the 

assumption that death is the greatest evil. And therefore anereby, civil war, or 
anything like it, must be avoided by all means. Law and order at every cost, at 
Avery price. Therefore there must be no possibility for the individual to appeal 
from the commonwealth, from its laws, to higher laws. Xou know? This is an an¬ 
al chic eli - snt. Necessarily, And, wall, hat Hobbes get3 into great troubles. He 











has made this beautiful construction of the Levisthan, which has absorbed the will 
of eveiyona because everyone wants to avoid violent ddath—at least if he is in 
hie senses, that is a minor difficulty. And so what you have to do is to obey the 
laws es Sourstes demands, whatever they ooramand you to do. But what is the trouble 
into which Hobbes comes, precisely because hia starting point ia thet death is the 


greatest evil? 'Jell, you... /"Answer inaudibleJ7 Tea, very simply. How what 
does Hobbes say on the subjectl At You can disobey the stete. S* les. iou 


does Hobbes say on the subject! At You can disobey the stete. S= Te3. 5oU 
entered society, political society, in order to protect yourself against dying. 

And therefore if thet Civil society turns against you, andangers your life, you ere 
perfectly antitied to disobey. And Hobbes ia consistent enough to say that even 
if you are a justly condemned murderer, let ns sey, you have the right, the natural 
to kill the guards, get out of jail, kill everyone, in order only to save 


cae Socrates mean by his seemingly identical statement in the 
surely wea not a Hobbist. How the personification of the law 
nd not a legal concept. This anch is clear. And we have to 
the end with the weman at the beginning of the Crito. And we 
since the toman is not described as in any way" repulsive, ehe 
as an obj-sot of desire. And surely nothing of this kind could 
i the aid, the laws at the end. The p ersonification raises 
i. Hence one...And this leads to the consequence that one 
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.then thqr suddenly jump at the conclusion thet Socrates is altogether their 
Jin other words if you have received come respectable benefits from someone 
[be they even the laws, this is not a reason for being the sieve of i" 




this correct- it: lee, page J-7y. bi now road very slowly pleass 


o, n the city sud the fatherland." Tea. 

...or must show her by persuasion what is really right,..." 
What is by nature right." 

...right by nature, but that it is impious...! think thev do." 
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said honor the aouls second after the gods. 


Si ho, first he had aaid,..I mean he alluded to It at the very beginning. 

Bhat he had said before regarding honoring the gods and tne ancestors, let us say, 
god3 and parents, tod new he speaks of the sonl; he says we must honor first tha 
gods and than the soul. Is this a.. .did you notice that* 

Wolfowits: In ths beginning doesn't he siy the most divine is the soul* 

S= In us. In ns. So..what did you wait... 

Ei But it cranes in ahead of the parents, you said. 

Si That is not clear. It is indicated a3 a problem. Shat the gods occupy the 
top ptaca is not questioned. But then the question is. Who comas first In case of 
conflict, the parents or tha sonl? This is here only implicitly etsted as a 
I question and thet qnsstion is underlying the whole Crlto . tod why doe3 it rot be- 
c:ne an explicit quest ion in the Crlto we know already the fact. The abstraction 
from the soul in the Crito in passages where it wea nBtural to speak of the soul 
and inevitable to spealToI the soul, Socrates or Plato deliberately avoids the 
]word "soul" and says only...uses only paraphraslc expressions in order to draw our 

( attention to this disregard of the soul. Once you consider the soul you cannot 
accept the argument of tha Crito . tod that is a point which we knoir,*lso from the 
Apology , where Socrates makes one key qualification against tha claim of the lawsi 
if the laws would fortiid him to philosophize he would not obey the laws. This is 
the most manifest contradiction between what is explicitly said in the Apology and 
what is explicitly said in the Crlto . According to the Apology Socrates makes a 
craoisl qualification regarding" •Hie claims of the laws, and thle crucial quali¬ 
fication is omitted is the Crito . And well therefore, es I read in one of Shorty's 
ststenents, there are people it seems who like the Apolog y end do not like the 
Crito. and the other way around. Kow the one I suppose are the liberals, who like 
the Apology , and the conservatives like tha Crito . But in order to do justice to 
Socrates or Plato, one must like both. And that means ona must try an well es one 
can to reconcile -this contradiction. 

Now there is a point which Burnet makes to Sib 3. He notes thet in Sib 3, if 
you have that before you in the Greek text, this "either persuasion," e peitheln , 
is bracketed by one of the editors on the ground that it is repeated below in c 1. 
And this leads to certain difficulties. And tharafors Buroat, as a sensible man, 
keeps it in the text. But I think it ts more important to realize that in the first 
ouse, he egye "first persuade," and in the eecond "do." "If you can’t persuade," 

And in the repetition he speaks first of doing and then of pereunding the city as 
to what is by nsture just. les. I thiric we can. ..Of nourse tils persuasion can 
he dona only by someone who knows what is by netore juat, i»e., by tha knower or 
by the expert. And we have...But this expert has been completely forgotten. wfa 
have abstracted from hin in this part of the argument, just as we have abstracted 
throughout from the soul. How is there a connection between abstraction from the 
ami and abstraction from the expert, the knower? Ai It's the soul who knows. 

S: Fardont As Without the aoul there wouldn't be very much knowing. Fs les. 

One could...Yes. All right, let us say the highest part of the sonl is the under¬ 
standing, that by virtue of which a man can be a knower or expert. les. Inci¬ 
dentally this absolute obedience to obey the father which is the hasis of the argu- 
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ment In this section, in this pert of the Crito . This of course leads sloo to 
Questions, I mean and disregarding entirely modern preoccupations with rights of 
Juvenile delinquents, completely disregarding these things, these new-fangled 
•thii^s, but serious questions existing at all times. For example, if the father 
is insane and tries to kill your mother, must you Just remain the obedient son and 
not do anything, not use ary violence? Or even inthe case of drunkenness of the 

(father, sone resistance might be in order. And this shows again bo* difficult and 
insufficient these general statanents of Socrates are, be will leter on try to 
. state the simple principle underlying these sweeping statements, which are good 
| enough for most purposes but not for all, like honor father and mother. Yes? 

Q: How would Socratss JustiJy his disobedience to the Thirty, when they order¬ 
ed him to go get been? Ss To whom? Q: To the Thirty. Ss Oh, that’s easy- They 
were an illegitimate government. A: But hers ha says you should do whatever the 
city commands; he doesn’t say anything about . S: All right. Then 

let us say...ho* would tois be stated in strict terms? The defect of the Socratic 
argument here? I mean who commands? Who legislates? A: I don’t understand. 

A: The tyrants didn’t represent the city. S* All right. let us assume that. 

But in every city, in every commonwealth, there is a legislator, obviously, who is 
behind all laws. And is this legislator simply the city? £Inaudible reply J 
That would be more or lees the same, tha sovereign, but there is a problem con- 
fcealed by these words, namely, what is concealed is what the Greek called the 
politel a in contradistinction to th e polls. ^Writes on blackboard 7 Politela. 
That, ffioidentslly, is the title of Plato's Bepubllc .in the original. And that has 
a variety Cf meanings. The only meaning witli which we are concerned now is this, 
thet the politela— which I translate by "regime"—la that which gives a city its 
character,"'i'ta form, its moral tone. You are never confronted by tha polls with¬ 
out a politela, without a rapine. You ere always confronted with a polls formed, 
dedicated to a specific purpose. Take a simple case from present day life. We ere 
supposed to be loyal to the United States. But thet means of course we ere sup¬ 
posed to be loyal to the United States as constituted under the U.S. Constitution 
es interpreted authoritatively by the Supreme Court now. If someoue would say" out 
of loyally to the United States I become en active Com«cni£t or Nazi," ha would not 
be accepted. Becanse loyalty never means loyalty to the mare, to the bare ccomtpy. 
It means always loyalty to the country ®s politically constitated. We have Bane 
difficulties in understanding this thing. Wot in our practical life, but theo¬ 
retical. And the reason is, for example, the modern conceflit of the state, which 
conceals this crucial question of the variety of regim s. For example, the crdln- 
ery translation of this word is "constitution." Quite a few people speak of the 
history of the British constitution, let us say. This means there is a British 
constitution which started, well when? Vihen the Anglo Saxons came to Britain, 
prbbably. Or maybe even already under King Arthur and So on. And then which under¬ 
went all kinds of changes, but it is fundamentally the British constitution. This 
is wholly alien to the classical concept of the regime, as comes particularly clear 
in Aristotle’s statement in the P olltlos that if the regime changes the result is 
thet there is no longer the same city. 'Aristotle starts from this observation in 
the third book of the Politics, the most important part of the Politics. When 
there was a tyrant or an"oligarchic clique in control and they have been disposed 
of by a revolution, then the people sey afterwards, "Oh we don't pay these debts, 
because not the city incurred them but the tyrant, or the clique." The desocrats 
imply, therefore, thet es long es the tyranny lasted there was no oity-“which 
doean't mean there wbb not a town and houae3 and all kinds of other things. But 
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Ei Mo, there is...You see the trouble is thet whenever you go into specific 
questions, e ay one of I>eon of Salamis, and listen to what Socrates says on this 
occasion, then you axe confronted with a practical decision using, anong other 
tiings, legal arguments which ure not naoeasurily of the highest theoretical char¬ 
acter. /""About this point something went wrong with the raoorder causing a ecutin- 
uoua buzeimg sound on the tape, which sonetimes interferes with the voices.7 
Sow starting from very low, theoretically low I mean, here was a regime which 
seemed to be very promising- Ton must not forget thet ^lato, yaucg Plato, about 
20 years old, was very interested in what these guys like Oritlas and Charaddes end 
so did, you know? And then they proved to be gangsters of the worst kind, these 
men who established a rule of justice and virtue—similar to what happened in 
Germany in 1923 to sons extent. And now then Socrate3 didn't wish to have anything 






















a question here./ 

contra^, what you a aid would seem to prove... to confirm the older... 
s«y, the Pletonic-firistotelian view, hhat is legal end what io not depends, es a 
matter of principle, on the regime, because the laws depend on it. Therefore ouch 
things as wars of liberation, as tha Communists call them, abetted by Moscow or 
China or both, have a different legal status according to the Communists then they 
have according to the Americans. So what is legal and not legal depends on 
prinaly political . And thet is of course also a legalism, especially 

£ amongT_7 international lavyere, who do not care for tbit and say elraply thare 
is sovereignty of ststes, principle of non-intervention , 

and a modern principle—since the 16th century ou. The old view was thet there is 
a kind of moral duty to intervene. For example if you are confronted with a bar¬ 
baric tribe engaging in ail kinds of , and es- 

peoJUly against innocant , and ther" is uf 

course a dnty £"to all humanity ?J to change that state of affairs. 


But still, Inoidantslly, there is a besutiful presentation of thet i: 


with the 
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Fielding: If the best politeia does not exist In fact, if there is funda¬ 
mentally not a concern for tie soul and knowledge at the root of actually existing 
regimes, is not the abstraction frcm all these things in the Crlto not an accident? 

S: That was too long a sentence for me. I had once a student who, when I 
made a long sentenoe, eald "Please split it into two." And X had to give him first 
the first half and then when he had said, "Yes, n* go on to the eecond half," and 
then he*d put the two together. Yon must do the same to me. 

Fielding' Well it would seem that there's grounds to believe that the best 
politeia , t.het Is, the one that is concerned with the soul, dedioated to the soul 
7.7 To virtue. F: To virtue, does hot exist as a political regime. S= All 
right, in the strict sense, yes. All right. F: And then it would seam that the 
abstraction from all these tnings in this particular dialogue, the Crlto, is not 
on accident, that is. Insofar as the dialogue se-uns to be oriented toward this 
world and what actually occurs. It would have to abstract. 

S: Well, let me put it this way. Since this dialogue is hased entirely on 
* the question of the established democracy, the question of the goodness of the 
i democracy and its laws doesn't arise. But you will Bee very soon that this iB not 
quite true, and therefore let'A -wait. PJirdont flow wa go on. And I'll make first 
this general statement. The issue has been settled. W‘iy doee Socrates go on? 

Has he gone too far in demanding unqualified passive and active obedience to what- 
ever_the fatherland commands? In other words has he gone too far in regarding the 
i citizen aa simply the slave of the laws? One point has been neglected entirely 
since 50° Hanely, the need for agreanent or covenant between Socrates and the 

laws, especially regarding accepting tha judicial decisions of the city, there is 
no covenant between father and eon or between master and slave, although later men 
—for instance, Hobbas—tried to put all relations on a consentual, contractual 
basis. In other words Socrates has to remedy the effect of the argument regarding 
the goodness of the Athenian lev/s. You remember he stated that the Athenian laws 
regarding marriage and elementary eduoetion era good. And starting from that he 
, t jumped at the concluaion that one muat be absolutely subservient to all Athenian 
. 1 law. This Is a very bad jump, bo he must remedy this defact. And this he will do 
in the sequel, flow let us begin, Hr. Reinken. 

fis "'Observe then, Socrates,* perhaps the laws would s^,...For wa brought 
you into the world,.. 

Si No, 11 ’be generated you,quite clearly. 

R: "'...generated you,..." 

St They are male. 

Hi Ah, "'He begat you, nurtured you,...all the good tilings we could..." 

St No, not "all the good things," "of the noble things." "And we gave a 
share of noble things to..." 

Rt 111 . . .to you and all the citizens.St "Df whioh we era able." 
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Rs "'...of all the noble things we oould to you and all tha citisenE. *" 

Ss So tha lews gave to Socrates what thqy gave to every other Atnenian citi- 
[ ten as well, i.e., they have to Socrates no more and no- less than what they gave to 

I the many. They gave him only such noble things as they were able to give to 
everyone. That is already an indication of the limitation of the laws. Yes? 

Hs •let we proclaim, by having offered...and go away wherever he likes.*" 

f Ss So. How we come to en entirely different point. The laws claim now that 
they treat the citisens not as slaves or serfs or children but as free men. tod 
therefore, they imply that unqualified eubmission without freedom of submission or 
not submission leeks binding force. In other words what Socrates...the thought 
which he suggasts is fundamentally the same as that which has become so famous, e- 
specially through Koussesu's Sooial Contract . You ere not bound except on the 
hasis of previous consent of yourself. I'his is a great supplement. The laws may 
not be good, but if you have agreed to them then you era obliged to obe;. Non we 
must not forget, however, the...I cannet possibly even allude to tha history of the 
notion of the social contract. Let us take only the most famous eocsmpla, that of 
Rousseau. What is the difference between Rousseau's concept of the social contract 
and Socrates* whole position? The etartlng point of Rousseau, es everybody knows, 
is the natural equality of all men, or so it seens. And Socratea questions that. 
Socrates starts fron the premise of inequality. We will see later on whether this 
is of any importance. Mow men are subject to their parents and their masters 
without a oevenant. I mean bow oculd a newly born child make a covenant that he 
will dbqy bis parents provided they bring him up, or sot All oblieation, political 
obligation—that is the point—must rest on consent. Let us see what follows from 
that. lest 

Ss "And none of us stands in the wgy.. .wnere he will live es an alien." 

Ss You ses...How apparently he merely repeats what he has said just befora. 
But to mention only the must important change, the laws add now to the laws the 
city. Now end this means...forces us to raise this questions Hay one not like a 
City withont liking all its laws? There is a reference in d 5 —"tori none of us 
laws"--a reference to the plurality of the laws. Some laws may be good and others 
may not be good. Yas? 

Rs "But we say that whoever of you...to do what we command;,..” 

Ss "By deed," "ty deed." Rs "By his deed." Ss So remaining in Athens 
beyond one's batyhood, so to speak, amounts to a tacit agreement, a tacit contraot, 
to do everything what the laws command. This coneideration supersedes now the 
argument taken from one's being the slave or child of the fatherland or of the law. 
But we must see whether this is literally true, this suggestion. Zest 

Rs "...and we eey that he who does not obey...and do net roughly order him..." 

Ss Now wait a moment. Socrates you eas tries to keep both heterogrneous 
considerations, the coneideration taken fron the master character of the laws the 
parent character, and from the agreement character. He slightly blurs tha hetero¬ 
geneity bY speaking of three reasons for unqualified obedienoe to the law. tod why 
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Ss But the trouble.. .But now he has been condemned. Kt So trds Is a limi¬ 
tation on tha of the laws, thet they... S: Ho. They would have permitted 

him to go away prior to the trial. /"ft's response inaudible \J Ss Mo, prior to 
the trial. But onoe the trial...once he wes condemned then he had to be executed. 
We'll come to that;he takes up that. It's no objection. Yes, but the more impor¬ 
ter* point is the contradiction between tha Apolog y and the Crlto regarding the 
possibility of persuasion, which is a major argument meant to prove that the laws 
of Athens era morally binding es you would any, becauas they Rive every citizen the 
opportunity to persuade than. Ar<l we see that is bv no means the case. Yes? 

Rt "'We sey thet you, Socrates,...any other journey, us other people do,..." 

St Walt a moment. "Except once to the /”Istbmua? Jf, to /"isthmus of?_/ 
Corinth." He went once there. All right. 

R: "_as other people do,...ehowing thet it pleased you." 
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bad and good, permits philosophy, Whereas philosophers ere permitted only in the 
aristocracy strictly understood, tha rule of tha philosophers, usturally—they ere 
the rulers, they will be permitted. And. they era out of the question in timocracy, 
which is Sparta, which makee very mach sense. And also among the people concerned 
only with wealth. And of course also impossible ander tyranny according to this 
pious teaching here. But they are permitted, a a everyone knows, in democracy. 
Socratas himself, after ell, lived and flourished in a danocracy. Ard therefore 
this has of course a great bearing. So Socrates could live and do what he liked 
in the highest sense of the word under a democracy, which he could net beve dene 
sey, in Sparta. In Sparta he probably would have been exposed as an infant, be¬ 
cause they would beve smelled to begin with that he was hot exactly what the Spartan 
order desired, how where is this point? Yes, in the Sth book of the Republic . 

Yes. How, one point which I forgot. If for reasons which Ioemnot now specify— 
takes too long—one can showthat the beat regime of the Republic, i.e., the phi- 
Xcsopher-kiqgs, is impossible, let us aesvrae thet for one moment, then the only 
regime in which philosophy is possible would he democracy. ><hich of coirse makes 
great sense historically speaking because it was in democratic Athens above oil 
where classical phxlosoDty flourished. And therefore one can say the only regime 
that is possible in which there can be philosophy is democracy, e rather defective 
regime because it is in no way ooncemed with self-restraint—-that is true up to 
the present day—and therefore of incredible mildness, espeoislly in its penal 
law. There is a long description in the Republi c], 556 a-b, thet in a democracy 
you may be condemned to death or exile, and Just walk aroand as if nothin® has 
happened. Now it Is of couree unfortunately not universally true, and especially 
not in the case of Socretas. Bnt wai db hot know whether. If Socrates had tried to 
flee fbom orison, seme Athenian authorities would not have mindeds that we do ret 
know. Good. to ;}ust mention that. 

Rs Tvculdn't it be a simpler proof on the matter, you don't have to prove the 
impossibility of the aristocracy, but the Republic rests on compelling the phi- 
losoDhers to stop philosophising. S: for long - periods, yes. R» Democracy has 
more philosophy than the best regime because philosophers ere allowed to walk 
aroand in the streets and do what theylike. Ss That's true. Ri But the best 
regime rests on denying philosophizing. S: Still but if we look at it realisti¬ 
cally, £ laughter/ we must coraeidar there is some difficult . Xou know, for 
exaitple, there must ha eone visible or invisible means of sippirt. Now if orae is 
wealthy, aa Plato was, of course then he knows he cen live on his wealth. But then 
he must also administer his wealth. This can be qaite time-conauaing. Say you 
tent your land, and the fallows are net usually dependable. You have to go after 
them. Takes ti e. You have to go before law oourts, perhaps. Or if you are poor, 
of ten-thousand fold poverty aa Socratee says he has, then you have also to do 
sonethlng to live. At laaat Socrataa bad to take care of the many private problems 
of his friand Crito. lou remember the story when he bad to find en anti-sycophant 
to keep the sycophants stray and norae other things. So the question is whether 
these duties of public administration imposed on the philosophers in Plato's best 
regime era greater—I suppose they are eventually greater hardships, than the 
privata dependancies, Yes, I will admit that. Good. Now whera were we new? In 
52 c 3. Is this the point* 

Rs Yea. "'And moreover even at your trial...us you said, deeth to exile. 1,1 

Ss Now let ua stop here. By trying to escape now, Socrates would contradict 
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not onlj his deed, namely, fils tacit agreement, speechless agreement, but his own 
logos on the occasion of the trial where he bad the opportunity to prefer exile, 
and the? might gladly have ext led bin. Xes. 

R» "'And now you are not ashamed to think of those...He must, Socrates." 

■Ss fas. Hew Soorates returns now to the injustice which he would do to the 
i laws by breaking his covenant with them. And this is now the only reason why 
I 5ocrates is obliged to stay in prison. The only reason is that covenant. The 
previous consideration that he is the obild of the laws is now completely dropped, 
fes. And as you see when you look...Sveiy thing is now settled, that Socratus must 
■j stay in prison, and it's eettled on both grounds--on tha ground of the ahaolute 
SUhnis sion like a cnlld or slave, and on grounds of the tacit compact. So each 
of the argenents is defective, but the defects of orae are remedied by the virtues 
of the other. And tha question is whather the mutual correction of the two kinds 
of argument,', makes tbe whole argument a sound one. That is the question. Whether 
sonething entirely different consideration does not have to he introduced. And ss 
a matter of fact I think we should not read on because the time is short. Socrates 
will introduce an entirely different consideration, so thet the two heterogeneous 
arguments he has used hitherto form one argument, in contradistinction to tha argu¬ 
ment he will introduce very soon now. The first argument consisted...Tha two argu¬ 
ments form one argument in so far ss they are both based on consideration of what 
■! Is just, and just defined either in the sense of a patriarchalism, or or contrso- 
j! tualism. That is a subdivision. And then beginning from 53b on, Socratss will ar- 
f gue no longer on the basis of tha Just but on tha basis of tha good. In other 
,] words on the basis of expediency. So we will eee then there is...This distinction 
11 implies that the previous simple equation of the good with the ju£ is net valid, 

1 ' otherwise we couldn't make the distinction. But one could come to the assistance 
Of Socrates in this point, and this would last for quite ccme time although I be¬ 
lieve it wouldn , t lest til the end of the day, by Baying that tha ergument from 
I Justiua is based on the identificationof the just and the legal. How that the 
| good should he identical with the legal simply, no man in hie senses would Say. 
jj Because there may be bad laws. Therefore, be this as it may, Socrates is compelled 
I* to go b«syond What he calls here considerations of justice and introduce cousider- 
ations of expediency, wly he should not escape from prison. And wa must considar 
that argument and we must alec considar the whole argument then, whether and to 
what extent it is demonstrative. Bow there is one point has to be considered, and 
we will take it up at the end of this discussion. Deeds are racra trustworthy than 
speeohes. The deed of 5ocretee is thet he did net run away but clayed in jaili 

therefore be otose to stay there, he had a reason for staying there, a legos . So 

there was a logos of Soorates in favor of staying in jail and andergoing capital 
p punishment. This logos of Soorates is not necessarily identical with the logos 
. which he presents ToCrito. Or perhaps we should say Socrates' serious logos is 
u only a part of thet extensive legos which ha presents to Critc. And we would have 
f t- 3 ees which part of that whole logos is serious and which it is not. And then 
■we would have to raise the question of course if there should be a non-serious part 
why Socrates goes to the trouble of having such a non-serious part, lee? 

Os Well, I was just wondering, Socrates seems to imply that it isn't really 
tacit cousant. Just living in the stata is enough to prove to the state that he 
likes it. But what about a man like Thoreau, who lived in the state but yet, you 
know, whensver there was an unjust law or Bomething that be felt went a-.inst his 
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own will he just refused to obey It. But yet he used the state in every other 
action. S: Yes. Q« So isn’t that sort of like really eimpliiying things, to 


St Yes. I think eo. And Soorates alludes to that I think quits clearly by 
making the inference that if you stay in a land, in a countiy, and you have the 
opportunity to go to another countiy, then one can presume that you like it, that 
you like to stay where you live—for God knows what reason, perhaps simple attach¬ 
ment to the country or attachment to your family, whatever it may be. But the 
conclusion from attachment to the country to attachment, i.e., high regard for, 
the laws of the countiy is net valid. That’s true. And Socrates will make it I 
think clear beyond a shadow of a doubt that the argument is not <r. delusive in what 
l follows when he discusses the alternatives which he has if he would consider run- 
inlng airay. But that I must postpone. 


5ND OF LgdlUHE 
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So. let us crane to order. If everything goes well we shall finish our study 
of the Crjto today and have then two more meetings for...free for the discussion 
of Xenoj&on 'c critique of the charge against Socrates. How we ere now studying 
Socrates • reply to Crito. t remind you of the main points. First Socrates had 
said that only the opinion of the knowers or experts, as distinguished from the 
many, must be considered. And this applies especially to the opinions of the 
,i fcnowsro or experts regarding the good., the noble, and the Just things, if there 
are such knowers. How this crucial "if" indicates the difficulty, and therefore 

( Socrates has to turn to another wey of argument in the second point where he dis¬ 
regards the question as to whether there are such knowers. And here he states cue 
mast not do injustice to anyone, and hence in particular not do injustioe to sore- 
orae who bas done injuatioe to oneself in the first place. And doing injustice is 
identified with doing harm to human beings. After having made this point Socrates 
personifies the laws, he makes than persons. And he asserts that the laws aasert 
that Socrates would commit injustice eghiftSt the laws if he were to try to run 
> an^g. And here we see already...we saw at once the difficulty* Are the laws, 
personified or not, human beings? And if they are not human beings how cen you 
. do injuatice by doing harm to the laws* 
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Ss Tea. I see. In other words that Socrates, imo knows, or claims to know 
that the philosophic life is the bast life, knows also that certain duties derive 
iTom that. But not, for exaaple, the duty to engage into politics—thit he mads 
clear. And hence also net the duty to try to persuade the lawB to change them¬ 
selves or the polls. And.. -But the question is then of course vihat about this very 
particular case, namely, could Socrates justly escape from jell* That's your 
point. We do not have all the evidence yet. Beoeuse the arguments which I...the 
main points of which I repeated are only part of the argument; we'll still come 


Bruell: I still have 


further question. I don’t see 


force of the 


























Qs On the stetsment that if thereto no natural right then we can't criticise 
positive right. Ss Pardon? Q« You made a statement that if there is no natural 
right we can't criticize positive right, then if there is this natural right and 
no one recognized it, does it really do as any good? S' No, that is a question... 
Qs Something else that bothers me, I mean if you useume there isn’t a natural 
right ere you saying you can't criticize any positive right whatsoever on any 
other grounds? Ss Yes. Yea. On which ground would you do it? Veil take a 
simple case. In the present day discussion of civil rights in this country, what’s 
the basis of that? Doe3 anyone—-thqy don’t speak of natural right, most of them, 
surely not. A: Utilitarian grounds. St Pardon? A: They criticize on utili¬ 
tarian grounds. S' Clr still mere...But what does utilitarian mean if this is 
not a disguised form of natural right? I believe they refer frequently to the 
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Supreme Court decisions. Did you near that* Have you heard that* That means of 
course to positive law. Or even if one refers to the Declaration of Independence 
not as the signers of the Declaration meant it but as a kind of fundamental law of 
the land, even more fundamental than the Constitution, that is still positive law. 
lou could not, say in Ceylon, argue on the basis of the Declaration of Independence, 
whereas you Could argue in principle everywhere .at exy time on tha basis of natural 
right, according to the meaning of natural right. And utilitarianism, the view 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest lumber is the standard of legist* ion, 
that's not a positive law standard. Does it not mean, in other words, it is in¬ 
trinsically iuat to do whatever benefits the greatest mmberT A: it may mean 
better for the workings of the society if everyone were allowed to... E: What 
does "better"working of society" mean? Bhat does thet meant In its way the Nazi 
sociaty also worked, and it worked in many ways better than a democratic society. 
What does working meant It means working with a view to certain desired ends. And 
wty are these desired ends preferable to other ends which also ere desired by human 
beirgsf Answer' Because they sre intrinsically just. Natuxal’J'ight. I think 
that is...merely blurs the issues. Well when Bentham'e opposition to natural law 
was an opposition to a certain kind of natural law, and a very rigid understanding 
of natural law—you know, the ordinary understanding of Bocke, property right, 
this la the naturel right. And thet is of course a very narrow understanding 
of natural right. But every criticism which iz more than a criticism based on the 
law of the land must in fact refers to natural right. Whether it sees It cr not 
is another matter. Yes. 

Schaeffer: Concerning the first of Socrates' argument, does it 

necessarily undermine the argument from experts If there areno expertst Etr dees 
all one need- is the in principle possibility of expertst In order to criticize 
the.... S: Well if...What do you mean by thet* There might be experts but we 
don't know whether there are. Schaeffer' Bell no. In other wolds if thers sre 
no experts but it's in principle poelble that there can be an expert, meaning that 
we can have opinions about the Tightness and wrongness of laws, but not knowledge. 

S: Then opinion bas no higher etstua...opinion A has no higher ststas than opinion 
non-A. Only knowledge can have claim a higher etstua than any opinion. Schaeffer' 
People will still claim that they have true opinion end others have false opinion. 

S: Veil of course people who have terrible opinions will always say tnat they are 
the true opinions. Ultimately you have to transcend opinion and come to knowledge. 
Sven the Nazis admitted that, hly did they elaborate what the;' calle? their racial 
science* Science, thy did they do that* Because they felt somehow the sups riority 
of knowledge to opinion. Schaeffer: You can't claim that one must do ea en ex- 
partwould do unleea one can either clein to be cr to know an expert. S: Mo, if... 

I mean the simple solution would be if there are experts. Then we defer to the 
experts just es we defer to then in the case of the well-being of our bodies. But 
if there are no experts, i.e , if there is no knowledge possible in that sphere, 
ea is today the preferred view as you know, then what can you do, since there must 
he some—as most people feel moa of the time—that there must be some rule of 
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plate our study of the Crito. 

Rs 1 think we’ve oarae almost to the end of 52d. Sj But let us nevertheless 
...R: But repeat from £2c 3. S: Yes. Fs Middle page 183. Ss "Ehrtherracre." 

Rs "’And moreover even at your trial,..you preferred, as you eaid, death to 

S; So by trying to escape now, Socrates would contradict not only his deed, 
his tacit agreement with the city, but his own speech, which he made--aamely, that 
exile ia not a desirable thing. leal 

Ri 11 ’And now you are not ashamed to think of those words..." 

Ss "Speeches," "speeches." 

R: speeches...We must , Socrates." 

f s Now Socrates returns hare to the injustice which he would do to the laws 
by breaking his covenant with than. The only reason why Socrates ia obliged to 
stay in prison is that covenant. Becaose the other, that he contradicts his speech, 
end at thet tine he gave himself airs, thet mates him ridiouloes if he contradicts 
himself in this way, but this iz not on obligation proper. Test 

Q> ■veil, the example just brought up of the slave implies that the slave 
somehow had en agreenent viith his master, and if the slave ran away... 

S’ No, that he doesn’t say that there is an agree lent between the slave and 
the master. Thia iz a rhetorical argument that he is doing something very lousy, 
what the lousiest slave would do—run away. A decent slave would not run aways 
that’s the implication. Of course quite a few slaves ran away, especielly dcriflg 
the Peloponnesian Her, you know, and this was meet deplorable from the point of 
view of the owner and also fron the laws. But whether it was en impartial ob¬ 
server could have blamed the slave for running away, because the original trader 
wes paid for the slave did not constitute en obligation of tha sieve. Because one 
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transition to a new argument, different Iran thi 
tween Socrates and the laws, is concealed. The 
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is a higher form of self preservation, a good—not something intrinsical ly noble 
or just, but the basis of everything noble and just. So triere is no question 
that the good is according to Plato the highest consideration. But this is not 
eteted here explicitly. Hare it is only clear that it la a different consider¬ 
ation, London: Well to the extent thet ha had referred earlier to the triad of 
J the good, Just, and noble, I was Just wondering... S» I know. Hell that is... 

1, Yes, Soorfetes cr Plato Gay both. They make this simple equation and they deny it. 

11 This means that we es readers or as pupils of Plato and Aristotle heve to tiy to 
I resolve that contradiction. Within a certain sphere they might be identical; but 
\ they are not simply identical. Good. 

How the point which we have here to consider...Incidentally, the word which 
is here used for friend is again epitedelol, not chil ei. I mentioned this before. 
But the point is here very important fer Crito to consider. That if Socrates goes 
into exile against the will of the laws, life will become unbearable in Athens for 
Crito and the othere, toe. How sould Crito consider going into exile, we do not 
know, but it is surely a question which is forced upon us. Test 

R: 01 And you yourself, if you go to one. ..for hoth are well governed— 

S: I,e., possess good laws cr are law abiding. Test 

Rs ”*,..will go es an eimry, Socrates,...regarded as a destroyer of young... ,n 

S: Well that is.. .destroyer and corrupter is the same word in Greek, 
diapfathoreus . "Who is a corrupter of the laws is a corrupter of the young," 

R« n 1 ...might well be regarded as a corrupter of young and thoughtless men."' 

S: This qualification is Interesting, "Young and thoughtless people" ere in 
need of legal restraint to a higher degree than old people who are not thoughtleea, 
because they have the law in themselves. Mow there is a different argument in the 
Apology , 37 c l», £f., which we might read, where he also discuseee the question of 
exile. Do you have Itl 37c !j. 

fit Bottom 131. "Shall I then propose exile es ny penally?.. .No, men of 
Athens, they certainly will not," 

Si So in other words it is useless for Socrates to exchange Athens for another 
city beceuse he would be confronted with the same problem in uhichever city he 
might come. This is of course a very long question, because there were cities... 
beoause the mere fact thet the cities are hostile to each other could work to the 
benefit of a fugitive from justice. Hell the greatest case, of course, that of 
Aldbiades, you know, 1*0 was accused of very high crimes, impiety and so on, and 
was received with open arms, so to speak, in Sparta hacause Sparta was at war with 
Athens. And in our time we know very well that quite a few people who would be 
fugitives frero justice—say, in Great Britain—would be reoolvsd with open arms in, 
8 eqt, Czechoslovakia, and vice versa. So this...there was no difference in this 
respect between 196? and 399. Yea? 

E: "'Hill you then avoid the well-governed cities and the most civilised 
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Ss namely these which you would find in Thebes and Megera. This is the 
point. Yes? 

Rt ’"And if you do this will year life...what kind of conversation, 

Socrates?'" Si "Speeches." Rs "'...speeches...You cannot halp thinking so. 

S« You sea again ha calls these people in Hegara and Thebes the most orderly, 
dignified of human beings. He didn't say that of the Athenians, "let it is not 
worth living except in cities which possess good laws and practice good laws, and 
with such man," namely, men of very great orderliness. Do we find such men and 
such laws in Athens? That's the Question which i s raised but not answered. Yes? 

Rs «• Qr you will keep away from these places...and changing your appearance.’" 

Ss Hon wait here a roonent, How the alternative to going to such a wonderful 
city like Thebes and Megara would toe to go—where of course a fugitive from Jus¬ 
tice is despised because of this very fact, you know, because tuey are so law- 
abiding. The alternative is go to a lawless country, like Thessaly—that's almost 
like Dodge City in 1850. /~laughter J A lawless city far away. But the question 
is...Here we have always to think, is this disjunction complete? A law-abiding 
city nearby, in Thebea and Megara, where everyone would know the gossip from Athens. 
And a lawless city or country, like Thessaly far away. Is this complete? Pardon? 
Fielding: There could ha a law-abiding city fer away. Ss Far away. That is in¬ 
deed true. How what is an example of a law-abiding city fer away? At the end of 
52e, Socrates is presented as having spoken of Sparta and Crete, How Sparta was 
net hospitable to strangerej that was net a good place to go. But Crete was dif¬ 
ferent. So why not go to Crete instesd of to Thessaly? There you heve good old 
laws, properly practiced, and no one would knew what Socrates had done in Athens. 

I believe this possibility, this theoretical possibility, is at the bottom of 
Plato's laws, where not Socrates, but an Athenian stranger—and no one knows who 
that Athenian stranger is. Aristotle says it is Socrates, calls him Socrates, aid 
Aristotle should know, /"laughter J And one can say the meet interesting point in 
the Laws is Book 10, in which new laws regarding Impiety are established by thet 
Athenian stranger who may well have been a fugitive from Athenian justice. Good. 

How let us go on. 

Rs "’But will co one say that you,...that you transgressed the highest laws?’!? 

S* Yon sea again the crucial importance of Socrates’ old age, a point which 
is emphasized time and again. Again we raise tha question. What if ha had been 35? 
And notice here as elsewhere the matter of course, the reference, to what people 
sey, which Socrates had declared to be a wholly unworthy consideration, when he 
speaks of what is good in the crude, massive sense es distinguished from what is 
right end wrong. He must do thet. How in the next sentenos, where you left off. 

Rs '"Perhaps not, if you do not offend anyone?..." 

St But this "grieve," "offend," anyone, this is not the earns es doiig harm 
to anyone. Doing harm onto anyone can perhapa be avoided by a very gox> end con¬ 
scientious man. But hurting people's feelings he cannot poseibly avoid, because... 
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Why? Shy can no man, ncnrevar good ana careful, how can no man avoid hurting 
people's feelingat 

Wolfcwite: Is it to sume extent related to the debunking of the apology , 
that they're aware of his superior knowledge? 
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St "To thuse who rule there. " Ho* Socrates, you see, returns now to his 
original position. The only consideration is that of justice. What had to he said 
about tha good is finished. But nea the consideration of justice is connected 
with cr supported fcy the belief in Rades. Burnet makes hare also a point to which 
we do well to listen, Sijb 5. "The £ 0rphic?_7 doctrine of judgment after death is 
essumed here, es it may well be; with Crito there is no need for the reserve which 
was appropriate before the judges." That is a reference tothe Apology where 
Socrates says, "Well perhaps death is only a stete of dreamless Bleep,* In contra¬ 
distinction to Hades. Well one could of course also give another reason, thet 
Crito is more likely to believe the stories of Hades ha cause Crito is old. That 
would at least he in agreement with what la said about Cephalos, old Cephalos, at 
the beginning of the Republic. How what we must try to understand now is why 
Hades cumes in here under the heading of Justice, but after the Consideration of 
the good, let ua go on; we will ^~flnd that? J. 

Rs "'For clearly if you do this thing...and neither will it be better when 
you reach Hades.*" 

St Yom oea here the tbrea co n siderations ere distinguished; the good, the 
i just, and the holy. And at the and he speaks here only of the good, more pre¬ 
cisely, f° r this life considerations of the good, the Juet, and the holy—the noble 
I is now replaced by the holy, you can say—-for the next life, only considerations 
of the good. For the good in tha next life is the rationale—your well being after 
death is the rationale—for considering only the just, what is just, and especially 
I what is legal, in this life. Because the prospect of a greatest good after death 
gives a crucial support to the consideration of Justice, if justice is divorced 
from good in this life. Does this not make sense? Why ehould you act justly a- 
gainst yoer interest? Is it not a good answer to thjfc , Well, you Will be rewarded 
for that; you will get a much great er good than you have ever on earth, after 
death. This is at least a very famous argument. Yes? 

Ri "'Now, however, you will go away.-.not by ua, the laws, but by men;...'" 

Si You ssa, the laws now confirm that Soerate3 was unjestly condemned to 
/death, which is very Important. I.e., he was not guilty ea charged but he was 
i/condemned legally. And yet no one can blame the laws, because ea we know the laws 
"are euper-human. Th<y are, however, not said to be divine. That is very impor¬ 
tant. In.. .At the beginning of tha Lena it is said, esserted by the Cretan and 
Spartan interlocutor of the Athenian etranger that the Cretan cr Spartan laws ere 
of divine origin, a claim never raised on behalf of the Athenian laws hers. And 
later on in the first bock in 63lie, it is said thet the Spartan and Cretan laws urn 
of course good because they have been given by gods. Another argument wholly ab¬ 
sent from the Crito . Yes? 

R< 11 '...but if you escape after..-yourself, your friends, your city...'" 

S« "Fatherland." R: "...your fatherland and us—...but take our advice. 1 " 

Si How by esosping from prison, Socrates first breaks his covenant with the 
laws, and then harms himself, his friends, the fatherland, and the laws. Breaking 
hia covenant, acting unjustly is one consideration; harming, inflicting bans, is 
another consideration. Yes? 



be wined and dined tout it would be unworUy of him. We have to coneider further¬ 
more the two-fold character of the argument taken from Justice, First absolute 
submission, vdthout covenant, and second submission only on the basis of covenant. 
This indicates a fundamental difficulty. 

But what are we to think of the whole argument* Deeds are more trustwortty 
than speeches. Kow the deed of Socrates is that he stayed in Athens. He chose to 
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And the multitude is frequently used in this dialogue in exposition to the knovrers. 
This implies already Socrates* oritique of the Ians as suen. This critique is 
made quite explicit in Plato's dialogue. The Statesman , which is allegedly written 
much later. But that ie of no concern to us. Hffiat" is important is that this 
radical criticism of the laws as laws is made not tty Socrates but by a stranger 
from Elea, southern •*taly, who talks to a young loan who happens te have the seme 
name as Socrates, namely, the lounger Socrates. Plato did not go beyond that. 

. Vfhat is behind it is this: Obedience to the laws is not en absolutely valid or 
■sacred rule. But it is a wise rule of thumb. And to that extent Plato, or 
iSoorates, are willing to recommend obedience to the laws unqualifiedly, especially 
| When they talk to simplistic people. But we must raise the further question. Can 
we have anything better on the political plane than wise rules of thumb? Think of 
freedom of speech as frequently understood today as en absolutely valid rule, and 
this by many liberals who are relafc ivistic and therefore contradict themselves very 
strikingly. It seems to me that wbat ^lato, and in a different way Aristotle, 
suggests is that thare are no absolutely valid rules of actions, because of the 
crucial inportance of circumstances. And one can easily deceive oneself about it 
]iby the use of words the meaning of which is not quite clear. There are no abso- 
.jlutely valid rule3 of action, but there are absolutely valid standards of intrinsic 
l superiority and inferiority. That is something vety different. In other words, 

' the truly good or the truly noble or tha truly just Is superior to its opposite. 
There are absolutely valid standards of intrinsic superiority and inferiority, but 
they are not absolutely valid rules of action, for the vary sinple reason that what 
ie highest—say, the life of fhilosophy—is not always and cannot always be the 
most urgent. A simple example: en operation for en apendioitis is nothing to boast 
of. Perhaps for the doctor, but eurely not for the patient. It is not a noble or 
just or grand thing to undergo such en operation. And yet it may be more urgent at 
a given time than anything else. So ws frequently prefer and reasonably prefer the 
more urgent to the highar. But one cannot make a universal rule of that, because 
otherwise we would always prefer the urgent, or what seems to be urgent, to the 
highest and never find time for that. 


The alternative to this view, which I believe was the Platonic/*ri3totelian 
view, is natural lew in the traditional understanding of that term. And here we 
have indeed absolutely valid rules of aotiom. But the question is again whether 
thqy can be universally valid, whether thqy can be obligatory at all times and in 
all respdbta. A good exanple would be birth control es vlfflfed ky Aristotle and as 
viewed, say, by Thomas Aquinas. The Biblical tradition is of course rich in un¬ 
qualifiedly valid, universally valid laws. Say, the prohibition against idolatry 
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between rules of action and rules of Judgment. I mean one would have to say also 
thet the rules for determining what's superior and inferior always have to be 
stated with a certain vaguenass. S» Give an example. Schaeffer* Well, can one 
cay that...If someone were trying to determine whether it was more noble to de¬ 
vote one's time to philosophy or to serving the city, it would certainly not be 
always superior thing for men to be philosophers, if the whole basis of life on 
which philosophy rests... 

S« In other words for individual X in a given situation. Schaeffers Let's 
say a man living in Nazi Germany who had the alternative of... Ss Yes, but this 
doesn't in any way contradict. The example which you give is confirmed, so to 
speak, or taken from, say the end of Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, where Aris¬ 
totle raises the question in universal form: Which is trie "higher fonn of life, the 
political life or the contemplative or philosophic life* And you know what his 
answer is—contemplative life is the higher. Wow that does not mean that under 
certain circumstances it would not be good for a man to dedicate himself to his 
city: in no way. That is provided for by tbs distinction between the high and the 
urgent. But the intrinsic superiority of the contemplative life to the political 
life remains intact. I thought you meant somewhat more subtle questions, like that 
of the relation between philosophy and poetry es stated by Plato in the tenth book 
of the Eepublio or by Aristotle in the Poetics . You know, where Aristotle has 
roughly this schona: Philosophy, poetry, history writing, and the history writing 
is the lowest. Mow it is of course infinitely better to be a historian—say, like 
Thucydides—-than to be a "philosopher" like some other people, ^"laughter _/ 1 
mean that is clear. But nevertheless tha intrinsic superiority of raising the 
fundamental questions in their universal character, aniversal form, and without any 
presentation in the form of a description of a given situation, political or other, 
this would still remain. 

Schaeffer: But Just because one has to distinguish, let’s say, different 
levele of philosophy, there is no clear rule for saying, you know at what point is 
it better to be e historian than a philosopher, 

S' Sure. That is easy. Then one makes the necessary subdivisions and then 
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his creatures, you ara right. Fairbanksi Kali, all right. At any rate it Beans 
a sort of Irrationality which you might not think befits a philosopher. Would you 
say something about that, what the meaning of tbst passage of the very and? 

S s Yes. 1 mean I think that is a kind of admission of the irrational charac¬ 
ter of tile argument. The argument has to be irrational because it is meant to con¬ 
vince a nice but not quits rational man. Namely, Crito. Fairbanks: But it 
doesn't. S: Socrates cays, "Now 1 don’t listen to you; and if you point out to 
me any defects in my argument I don't...! know vary well these defects.” Fairbanks' 
But that doesn't mean thet Socrates actually is Bo affectedjthis is just for the 
benefit of Crito. S' Socrates, after all, had some rhatorieal qualities, you 
know? That is quite true. And wsll there are eome similar remarks in the dialogue 
called Ion about the effect produced, by pcata and the reciters of poetiy, you know, 
whioh also produus a kind of trance in which you do no longer...are no longer able 
to discern and to distinguish. And now you are tile last ona. 

Fielding: 53e, Socrates says that to flee to a law-abiding city would require 
him to live es en inferior and a slave to everyone. S: You mean in Thessaly. 
Fielding' No, no, in Thabes and Megara. S: Let me see. That is not In 53d. He 
speaks of... Fielding: 53e. S: e. That’S still Thessaly. In Thessaly there 
he has...would be in a state of...he would be wined and dined but if he steps on 
anybody's toes he would be very badly treated. Fielding* Well that's a mistake 
on ny part. But I believe you said that for Socrates to live es a fugitive in a 
law-abiding city would subject bin to... 3« That depends very much. If these 
people are sufficiently hostile to Athens, the fact that Athens was nasty to him 
would be a recommendation in the eyes of these people. I mean think of the glaring 
case of Alclbiades, who had been tha greatest eneny of Sparta up to that point. 

And when his life was in danger end he turned, ran away from the command of the 

Athenian navy or aruy in Sicily to the Spartans, and the Spartans—well, they had 

newer seen euch a man before. And he had the nerve to tell thes, "Yes, I was a- 

gainst you, because you were not nice to me. But now tha Athenians are not nice to 

me and you are at wer with Athens, so I join you." And the nerve, as they would 
call it now vulgarly, had a terrific impact, of course, because there is a kind of 
impudence which convinces because of lta extremity. So one would have to take such 
oases aleo Into consideration. That’s the last question. 

Q: Do you think that the comparison between Alcibiades and Socrates is really 
a good one? Alcibiades, when he went to Sparta, not only was impudent but pro¬ 
vided real, military information. S: Sure. Sure. No, but still, vis don't know. 

We would have to go into the question whether Socrates would not also have had 
some qualities useful to tha people In Thebes and Megara. If yon think that 
Socrates...the excellent advice he gave to Crito regarding protection against 
eycophanta, you remember? And there could be.. .Sooratea was a very clever man. 

And he could have been quite useful to people thare. 


END OF LECTURE 
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Hovf here is a question. find that is the only question regal’d! ng the Apology 
and Crito I am able to answer at this tine. “If Socrates says that he is wronged 
fey man and not fey the laws, how can he interpret his staying in Athens end siib- 
mitting to execution ea obedience to the laws!" How 1 believe you should be in a 
position to answer that question. If the laws had wronged him then it is imagin¬ 
able that one could say he does not have to submit to their wrong verdict. But ha 
was not wronged by the laws but only by human beings, namely, by the men applying 
the law, fey the judges. And therefore he has no right to complain about the law. 

Or is there more to that? Does this satisfy you! 

Hj a constant premise thet the laws will not suffer you to be 

wronged if they can... 

S: Yes, but how cai thqy avoid that! By stepping down and transforming them¬ 
selves into the appliers of the law. And this they cannot do. So in other words 
in a deeper sense of eoures the question remains. But still is it not...For 
example if someone is condemned to prison today lor some orime, regardless which, 
and it was en error but an error not provable at the time because a mare assertion 
fey tile defendant that ha did not steal a our but someone else did is not sufficient 
if all the evidence available points to him. What can you do? This ie a terrible 
deficiency of ell human Justice, but which cannot be remedied. To that extent 
the distinction between the law and the human judges makes sense, doesn't it? I 
mean the law presorihaa that a man who has done such and such a thing will be 
punished in such and such a manner. It also prescribes thet the punishers will be 

men appointed in this_or elected in tills and thet way, the juriees. This does not 

guarantee thet the guilty...the men who ere condemned will al..ys be tha guilty 
ones This human error cannot be excluded, find the laws cannot be made responsible 
for tha essential deficiencies of laws. There is a great difference between en 
unjust law, which therefore should be changed into a just one, and a just law 
which suffers from the deficiencies of everyone. Xest 

Q= But the laws thomsalves can be so constructed that tiiqy can take into 
account... and give the client a chance for appeal. Which 

could happen... S: Sure. That is true. That is however... Yes. fill right. 

The Athenian laws suffered from that defect. But let us assume, es it is in this 
country; someone has been condemned to death. Let us take the extreme case, find 
be appeale all the way up, including the Supreme Court of the United States. And 
the Supreme Court finds no fault with the proceedings ageimst him on the part of 
the lower courts. He then will be executed. Of course ona can avoid...one can 
take care of this difficulty, and thet is abolish capital punishment, the only 
kind of punishmant which cannot be remedied if it wes done.. .it was a wrong 
decision. That is true. Bub if a man ie condemned, eey, to three years in jail, 
and after the three years the true criminal will be discovered, the three years 
can't be given beck to him, cen they? So that deficiency remains In one way or 
the other and is an eseemtial one. And that is therefore...I aman the laws have 
built in limitations, regarding which you cannot do anything. And this cannct be 

held against the laws. If you eey we don't want to have the rule of laws but the 

rule of wies and just rulers, you know, tha suggestion occurring in Plato and also 

elsewhere. But they, too, can be deceived, I mean a man may be very wise aivi yet 
be fooled regarding feeta by very clever criminals. And nothing can be done about 
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How we conpleted last tine our present discussion of the Apology and 
Laws ^"apparently a slip jf. By present discussion I do not mean that I will ever 
be able to give soother course of this kind. With a view to my mortality, I will 
hesitate to make ouch an implied promise. But you cannot, even if you have been 

able to understand everything you read or what I said in comment.:.eg on the text, 

there ... quite a few questions remain. Today thare was a student with me and 

pointed out to me two points which I did not discuss In class and which were im¬ 
portant to consider. One would have to have. ..one would have to devota much more 
time than six or eight wseks in order to give a fully adequate interpretation, even 
of these apparently simple Platonic works. 

How T thought I should devote tha last two meetings of this courea to a dis¬ 
cussion of Xenophon’s treatment of the charge against Socrates. Plato's treatment 
is net so eimpla and lucid in every point that we should not be interested in an 
alternative interpretation of what happened to Socrates, and regarding the question. 
Was Socrates guilty or innocent* Which is not the eame Question es. Was he a good 
guy or a bad guy* I hope you permit me to make this distinction. How while it 
would be useful, and to some extent we shall do that, to make en as it were point 
fey point comparison with Plato's defense of Socrates...of Plato’s defense of 
Socrates with Xenophon's defense of Socrates, it is also necessary to consider 
from the very beginning...take into account the difference between Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon altogether, between tha trupos —manner, the character, style—of Plato and of 
Xenophon. Today the manner oT"!enophon, of Xenophon as a whole, is cot greatly 
appreciated. In feet there exists today a veiy powerful prejudice against Xenophon. 
This prejudice stems from the 19th century, generally speaking. There is one 
striking exception in the 19th century, and that was tha English translator of 
Xenophon, Bakyns, D-a-k-y-n-e. And Bakyns was a kind...understood Xenophon in the 
light of a British public school boy, whioh is quite charming, as far as it goes, 
and Bakyns has en enthusiasm for this kind of man. Whioh is also quite charming. 
But it won’t do. How in tha 18th eantury Xenophon was still regarded very highly 
es one of the great writers. I mention one example. Winokelmann, in a way the 
discoverer of classical art, said... compared Xawipfcon on tha one h and and Thucydidas 
on the other to .Raphael on tha one hand and to taioh^iangelo on the other. And now 
Kinckelmann thought more highly of Raphael than of bichelangelo. And you ses what 
a compliment that is. Today if someone would dare to congrare Xenophon to a painter 
like Raphael he would be regarded es utterly ridiculous. Ifow Winokelmann was of 
course guided in this judgment by a general notion of what is classic, and in par- 
ticuler classical art. And he used the formula, whioh has become quite famous, 
what characterizes classical art is noble simplicity and quiet grandeur. How 
whether this is a true conception of classical art, and in particular whether that 
is a true ideal of art, has become absolutely questionable today- Who would dare 
to speak up today for noble simplicity and quiet grandeur? Yet although this 
ideal has been questioned in various ways on various grounds, the reputation of men 
like Thucydides and Plato, to say nothing of Sophocles and Aeschylus and Homer has 
survived. I mean there is still...there ere quits a few people who today in apite 
of the questioning of the classical idesl as kinckelmann understood it, who still 
admire Thucydides, Homer, and the other man mentioned. But the reputation of 
Xenophon did not survive: it remained by the wayside. 


From this we draw the conclusion that Xenophon is particularly alien to the 
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tastes of tha lyth and 20th century. Tha question of coir so is. Is the taste of 
the 19th and 20th century—and say, especially of our generation now-better, more 
discriminating, than tha testa of people like Winckelmann, and Shaftesbury, and 
others. Is the preference for noble simplicity and quist grandeur inferior to 
other preferences* Does it not have a certain narrowness which we, with our open¬ 
ness to tha opposite of noble simplicity and quiet grandeur. Bean to have? Shis 
means that one Cannot take up the question of Xenophon's rank, this veiy limited, 
uninteresting historical quastion, without questioning the preferences now pre¬ 
vailing, which is, es one would eey, a philosophic quosti in. Mow what is unde¬ 
niable, if we approach the evidence as unprejudiced as we can, what is undeniable 
is that Xenophon lacks the gravity of Thucydides and of Plato, to say nothing of 
tha tragic poets. But of coursd tha question is. Is lack of gravity identical with 
being a light-weight, with being a kind of colonel, retired colonel, who has a 
good understanding of horsea and dogs and such things, but this is about all* 
Aristophanes, too, lacks gravity, and Aristophanes' reputation did not suffer es 
Xenophon's suffered. let one will say, look at the immense imagination, however 
ill employed, of Aristophanes. An imagination not inferior to that of Thucydides 
and even of Plato. What, then, is the peculiarity of Xenophon, a peculiarity eo 
attractive eay, to ffinckelmann and the 18th century generally, and so repulsive to 
our age* One can cay a peculiar chari3. peculiar charm, a charm different from the 
charm of Plato, Thucydides, and eo oa. 

How I will tiy to give you an.. .Xenophon has said something ^abcut that* J. 

In one of his works, celled the Anabasis, The Wag Pp, which he made with the bro¬ 
ther of the Persian k i n g , Cyrjo,~wno tried to dispossess his rqyal brother, and 
Xenophon was in this army and in a wsy aaved the Greeks after 8. disastrous defeat. 
How Xenophon gives here a speech which is very interesting in itself, toward the 
ana of the fifth book. And at tha very and of the speech he says, "It is noble es 
well as Just and pious and more pleasent to reaeniber the good things rather than 
the bad ones." That is a vary characteristio utterance of Xenophom and in a way 
a key to bia whole writing. The formulation comes out more clearly in tha Greek 
because in Greek all four adjectives used and on the same syllable, on —kaltn, 
te kei dltcaion, kai hoaion, kai bae dion /""ep*So that the fact that one is 
a comparative ancTtbe others appositiveB is not eo noticeable es it is in that 

translation. And ha implies, of course, that it is pleasant to remember bad things 

es well, as we all know. To remember dangers through which ws have come after we 

have overcome than is pleasant. But the main point is that it is noble, as well 
as Just and pious to remember tha good things rather than tha bad ones. That means 

in effect to conceal tha bad things, when you write about them, to play than down. 

Which is not possible unless you know them as such, otherwise how can you comceal 
than* Xenophon's manner is subdued, in no way loud. He avoids the depths or the 
heights of tragedy and comedy. Ha avoids also tha Platonic flights to super- 
heavenly places. And naedleaa to cay he avoids the powerful analytical statements 
of Aristotle. Xenophon does not evoid tha appearance of tha pedestrian or prosaic. 
And that is what people tocUy eeem to eea alone, tha pedestrian or prosaic. Yat 
he is not pedestrian or prosaic. 

Ons of tha ancient gossip writers, whose notions have come down to us, hea 
aaid about Xenophon thet one of his character traita was that he was basriUl. We 
have no means of knowing whether Xenophon, es he lived In the flesh, was bashful 
or not. But it is...I am inclined to believe that this was originally a remark of 
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a literary critic about Xanophon'e way of writing and was than applied to the man. 
There ie a wonderful example in English literature of something similar, and that 
is—and you must forgive me for saying ao—that is Jene Austen. I'll read to you 
a passage from tha last chapter, beginning of tha last chapter of Mansfield Park , 
"let other pens dwell on guilt on raisurys I quit such odious subjectVas" 'soon es I 
can, impatient to restore everybody net greatly in fault themsalves to tolerable 
comfort, and to have done with all tha rest." Xenophon has something in common 
with Jane Austen. Now to illuetrate this from Xenophon himself, this remark, that 
it’s nobis and good and Just and pious and more pleasant to remember the gcod things 
rather than the bad ones, I quote to you a passage from the same Anabasis, Book two, 
chapter 6, at the end, a passage to which I referred In the last course on Plato’s 
lfeno —* Xenophon’s description of Meno. Meno was a terrible character, unbeliev¬ 
ably bad. And be had betrayed tha Gresks to tha Persia n king. And cow...Especially 
the Greek generals, of course. Now what happened to the Greek generals after itc¬ 
hed been betrayed was that the Persian king had tham decapitated. Because after 
all thqy came into his land as adventurers with his rebellious brother, Cyrus. And 
now when he speaks of Meno, after having Shown what a low and abominable fellow 
Ibn was, Xenophon says about him: "Mow whila his fellow army leaders, who had 
c designed against tha Persian king together with Cyrus, Kano, who had dene the 
sumo, did not dsy, was not killed! but died, not like the others by decapitation, 
which"ie thought to be the quickest dasth," i.e., the most preferable form of 
death, "but, having lived immured," buried beneath the earth, "is said to have 
oone to such a terrible and only after a year's time." So you sas that is a nice 
atory, thet a traitor, such an abominable character, is punished by the man bene- 
fitting from his treacherous act. worse than ordinary traitors. It would be wonder¬ 
ful if this were true. But therefore Xenophon, in his wisdom, "That is said to 
have been the end of Mono;" he doesn't say thet Meno actually...On the contrary 
Meno livsd, as we know from other sources, lived..."as of course greatly honored 
by the Persian kite to whom he had done such s great favor, and lived happily for¬ 
ever after, unfortunately. But the nice version, the pleasant, the just, the good, 
the pioue version is the one which Xenophon "transmits. Yas? ^""Inaudible questiory 
You cannot completely avoid it. Even Jane Austen cannot help speaking of—how is 
this called—the ^"~Lady De Burke*_7"what was the name of her nephew, this pastor* 
Mho gets tha fortune of tha family. Don't you rmeeniber* Wall I don't know. Kali 
it's impossible to write about human beings without speaking of all kinds of vices 
and vicious people. But how you treat them, for eaampla, whether they are suc¬ 
cessful or failures, that is the question. And tha nlca writers ers those who 
show how wicked people get what they deserve. Is tills not so* And If they perish, 
es thqy must sometine, thet they are nevertheless more noble characters than the 
Others. I mean Fottinbras succeeds; Hamlet fails. And yet Hamlst ie not only the 
more interesting of tha two man, he is also the more noble character. That is 
made clear. So in other words what you suggest would be to write simple fairy 
teles, especially of small children. Even there you must bring in soma 

witch or sone other terrible thing in order to make it quite Interesting! otherwise 
it yould be completely saltleae. So ws must not take this too literally. Good. 

Now I will give you enother example. I spoke of Thucydidas, among other man, 
for the very simple reason that one cannot halp comparing Xenophon to Thucydidas 
because Xenophon wrota a continuation of Thucydides 1 history. There ere all kinds 
of gossip about it, that Thucydides' daughter prevailed on Xenophon to finish 
thatj no one knowe whether thet is true. But at any rata he wrote such a Con¬ 
tinuation, Because Xenophon led up only to which year was that* About WS, Jj07. 




How what does Xenophon seyi "The confusion after the battla was still greater tha 
before in Greece. But let me lasve it at having written up to this point. What 
is thereafter may to the subject of som^jody else." One can say the book beg ice 
and ends with "thereafter." Grammatically it cannot end with "thereafter," obvion 
ly, but the very word ''thereafter 1 ' cocurs in the last sentenca. And here is a 
suggestion, conveyed by these two things—the very beginning and the very and, 
which can be stated es follows: What we call history is a sequence of events or 
situations—then, thereafter, thereafter, thereafter, thereafter. But at which 
situation you might look—and they are very different-one thing tbqy all have in 
cannon: confusion. You can call this a philosophy of history. Which may not be.. 
which is cot exhaustive, but which contains one vary important truth neglected by 
much more famous philosophers of history, namely, that thare is always confusion. 
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Nos via find something similer in the fourth book. In the fourth book of the 
Mexorabilia, which is quite separate from the preceding three books,... Oh, you 
have it. E= Yes. S« Why don't you b^xin to read it. 

Ex Page 265- /"”Loeb edition, E.C. Mar chant, translator^ "Socrates was so 
useful in all circumstances and in ell ways,.. .in any place and in any circun- 
stenoes," 


S; You see how simple that all is. I mean you uitierstand that, toot some 
people ere repelled by this way of writing. Good, Go on. 
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power by hook and by crook and has ruled originally by hook end by crook is never 
questioned. Only by a change of polity, which he starts when he has secured hie 
throne, he can become a benefactor of his subjects and his pre-history, his 
criminal pre-history ia completely forgotten. That is very roughly the story of 
tbet dialogue Hiero . Here neither Socrates nor Xenophon appears that happened 
far away in Sicily end not in Athens and eo. It is a very hot iron, and therefore 
this treatment. Bow this dialogue Hiero was greatly admired and used by ouch a- 
roaziig individual es Maehiavelli. As a matter of fact Maehiavelli refers more 
powerfully to Xenophon than he ever does to Plato or Aristotle. This cido of 
Xenophon is today completely forgotten. I have mentioned it more than onoe in 
print, but the prejudice of the 20th cantury is eo etrong against Xenophon end 
what he etands for that I think no one except some students, former students of 
mine have been willing to consider this seriously. Good. There are other strange 
features of Xenophon's writings which could Induce ous to wonder whether the 
present day interpretation of Xenoption is sound. The present day interpretation 
can be reduced to the simple formula thet Xenophon was rather niua but rather 
foolish ratired colonel, and had this limited horizon. And one of them—a famous 
man, Burnet, whom we used in this course, by the way—Burnet vectored to suggest 
thet Xenophon had practicelly no knowledge of...of course not the slightest under¬ 
standing of Soorates, but that he had alao practioally no knowledge of hin and 
that he was attracted to.. .by Socrates on the ground of Socrates* military repu¬ 
tation alone. How. That was one of these things...Hell when a prejudice has be- 
cone very, very powerful then people are bound to be very stupid. The originators 
of the prejudice must bo clever men, because they caused...thqy created the preju¬ 
dice. But the followers, however learned and Burnet was a very learned man, be- 
cans simply unreasonable, unintelligent. Bow he suggested that Xenophon was at¬ 
tracted to Socrates only because of Soorates* milltery reputation. And X«iophon 
doesn’t say a word about Socrates* military reputation. That is only in Plato, 
partly said by Alcibiades at the end of The Bar.ouet —Alcibiades was very drunk at 
thet time—and Xenophon doesn't say H word about this. Xenophon asys only Socrates 
was very Just, which may alao mean law abiding, both in peace and on military 
campaign. That's all. I mean if Xenophon had been thet simplistic oolonel, he 
would have written much mora about Socrates* military feats than Plato has done. 

I would like to say a f m more words, which should induce people to reconsider 
the ruling prejudice against Xenophon. This prejudice sterna from roughly 1800. I 
have not been able to trace it completely to its originators, but after 1800 it 
starts. In the 18th century Xenophon still had a vary good press. lor example... 
Maw one thing which should make one think la this: The titles. Hhen he describes 
the expedition against the Persian king, in which he participated and which made 
him so famous, so-celled Anabasis which means The Up> namely, from the coast 
to the interior of Asia VinorZ How this, the Anabasis , Tha Pfey Up, is only the sub¬ 
ject of the first two books. The chief content is the way down from the interior 
to tha coast, the way down in which Xenophon was the leader. Or there is another 
book celled The Education of Cyrus , a book of which machiavelli thought highly and 
Machiavelli I think is as good a Judge of what is a politically interesting book 
es the present day “ 19th century classical scholars. £ laughter^ That is Tha 
Educetion of Cyrus . The military writers, I understand, still think highly of 
him. The Hinous English military writer, I forgot his name... R: Lidoell Hart. 

S: liddell Hart. Bas spoken very highly of it I «es told. Bell Gnstavus Adolphus 
was a great admirer but he al3o knew eomethiig of the military art. The Educetion 
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thare are human beings, sexes, good onus end bed ones, ell kinds of professions... 
you know’ And heaven above, earth below, and qcita a few other things. He doesn't 
have to state thet. But otherwise the relevant things he would somehow state or 
present. You doubt thet* Bo you doubt thet? As Ho, I... Ss I mean a perfect 
work of art Should convey its message without extrinsic means. Does this make 
sense? Except such, us go without saying, that if it is a writing ons must be 
abla to read, or if it is a song transmitted only orally that one has ears to 
hear, and so on. Disregarding these things as trivial, it should be self-con¬ 
tained. That I think was the older view. And therefore...Now what was your 
quustion again7 I wish to answer it; it was a vary good question. 

Q: What I was wondering about is how Xenophon can assume that we'll find 
the high point. He's pointing to thus, but if they're not available to us from 
other sources, how... 

S: That is a good question regarding ihiB particular point, Plato. If we 
do not know Plato independently of Xenophon we couldn't see thet Plato is missing, 
so to speak, that this peak is... That is quite true. That is a very special 
oese. But otherwise Xenophon has given us all the things needed in order to judge. 
For instance, when he speaks of Socrates' virtues be gives a list of than. And it 
is our business to see whether thare is anything missing. He has given us lists 
of other people, of the virtues of other people, say of King , and Sparta, 

and Cyrus, and so on. Then wb compare these lieta of virtues and then we sas what 
...which virtue, if any, is abeent in the case of Socrates. And thenwe have to 
think about it. How then we will find the strafe fact that the virtue of manli¬ 
ness, courage, however you call it, is missing in the two enumerations of Socrates’ 
Virtue* oocorrlng in the works of Xenophon. But it is a feet} it's veiy straige. 
And especially if you think that Xenophon is a rilitazy man of sorts, particularly 
strange. But this is a problem which must be solved. The solution...I mean the 
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So you are, X mean you are protected, against arbitrary reading ly this very fact, 

As it were, he establishes some way a framework, and you have to keepthis framevrark 
in mind and ese what is prasent or absent in a given situation. Boas this make 
sense? How the main point is, naturally, to study carefully. There are passages 
... Xenophon...There ere passages which seem to be childish compared to the soph¬ 
isticated conversations in Plato. But when you read more carefully and have an 
understanding of Xenophon's beat, which has become an art, then you will not make 
this misleading comparison with Plato. Xenophon is called in tha manuscripts, or 
in many manuscripts, the orator Xenophon, By that title he was known traditionally. 
That is helpful for understanding him. Be is not a philosopher in the eense in 
which Plato and Aristotle and sone lesser men were philosophers, but he is en 
orator of a high order, a mediator between the philosopher and the non-philosopher. 
That would be a better formula. Yes* 

Qi Does that explain why Plato and Aristotle scon to mention Xenophon in¬ 
frequently, if at all* 

S: Well, you only have to read Aristotle's Athenian Constitution , and you 
Will see hem much he used Xenophon's Greek Histctt yT That Xenophon is never 
mentioned, as far as X know, in Aristotle doesn't mean much. And Plato of course... 
whcm does Plato mention* I mean that doesn't mean what it means today. He 
mentions vary low, inferior figures from the entourage of Socrates. Xenophon 
mentions Plato only onoe, and in this very passage to which 1 referred. And that 
is a very high compliment, thet ha eays Socrates was favorably disposed or bene¬ 
volent to Glaucon for the sake of Charmidua, the eon of Glaucon, and for the sake 
of Plato, without even adding Plato's father's name, pstroiym. That's all. But 
that is a terrific compliment if you see the context, thet this is in a way a peak 
toward vrhich the work of Xanophon is ^""driving* arriving* J, and this is too 
great to discuss. Whether Xenophon la not underlying one of the Platonic charac¬ 
ters in the dialoguus is a long quustion. I have a certain suspicion, but since 
I have no means of proving it I will not state it. I believe that Xenophon occurs 
sonewhere but I cannot prove it. As an unidentified character in the Philebus . 

I mean and an important character there. But it'B of no use to speculate - .’"Ini 
quite apart from the faot, does Plato ever mention Thucydides or Herodotus* Ho. 

Tha tragic...the poets he mentions. 

Londcnt- In the beginning of the Farmenidee there's a reference to Anti¬ 
phon. X can't raueraber, either ^"remainder inaudible_7 

S' Which Antiphon is thet* London' Well I'm not sere, but he's taking care 
of his horses and he pretends not... S: Ho, he is...No, but ha has turned aw® 
from philusophy to the art of horae training and horse riding. That would also 
need eone interpretation, how literally is this meant. I do not know. Londowi You 
don’t think that's a possible reference to... S: Ho, no, I don't see...Ho. Ho. 
Good. 

And I thick ire should ncnv perhaps turn then to Xenophon's explicit treatment 
of the charge against Socrates, which we find above all in the first two chapters 
of tha Memorabilia . VJell I will tty to translate at least the first sentence. 

"Many times i fell to wandering ty what speeches in the world the acousers of 
Socrates persuaded the Athenians thet he deserved desth at the hand of the city. 



hold to the gods...and made mo aecrat of it,...” Ss Well, ’’For he was obviously 
sacrificed frequently at huse, frequently also on the common altar of the city. 

And be was not unobvious in using mantike. . .divination." How what did you want to 
nay 1 ? 

Q: It just Bsems thet this traneleticm is closer to how you rendered it 
Remainder ineudible J. S: All right, give it to me. This seems to be more 
literal, the student says. Who made that? Ei Anna S, Benjamin, Professor of 
classics, Rutgers. S< Well because Mar chant does not translate well enough, that 
is quite true. R: We had quite a fuss with Iaarchant lest time. Ss Oh J see. 
Good. That was the reason wl\y . Bow let us see. let us ees how 

Xenophon proves that Soorates was innocent. He sacrificed frequently at home, 
where of course only s use people oould see him. But ha also escrificed frequently 
on the common altars of tha city. And he was not unobvious in using divination 
Yes? 

R: "Indeed it had become notorious thet Soorates claimed to be guided by 
the demonic thing* 11 Ss By this famous daimonl on. And hence thet would prove that 
ha believes in the gods of the city only with the help of seme interpretation. 

Yes* R: I think it was out of this claim that the charge of bringing in 

strange dusonics..." S: Demonic things, daiaonia . So in other wards the rafer- 
ence to the dalmcnion wouldn’t halp. Beceuse the daimonion was itself something 
Strarge and would therefore confirm the accusation. ’ les? R: "let Soorates was 
not intrednoing ew demo nice any more than all the others... this is what 

Socrates believed too. 1 ' ^Here Reinken is reading from the Benjamin translation, 
published by The library of Liberal Arte, 

Si So in other words just us others use birds es sent by the gods Socrates 
used his dsiaonion, hiB demonic thing, us something giving him divine information. 


^ E« "Meet people say that thqy are dissuaded.. .he must have thought that gods 
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carpentry or other things are. 

Ri . to usk, for instance. Is it bettar to get... aeened to his mind pro¬ 
fane." Bi Bo, even worse. E: Blesphenous. Si Almost blasphemous. Yea? 

R: "lu short, what the gods have granted us...that is in their grace, tha gods 
grant a sign." 

Si So. How that is a perfectly orthodox view it seems, and so he has proven 
that Socrates believed in the gods of the city es everyone would. And than be 
makes a very strange transition, in the next sentence, 

Rs "Moreover, Socrates lived ever in the open;..." Si But...He was always 
in the open. Why is it necessary to add this remark* Well maybe he led a double 
life. And that is what be did in the open. He consulted the oraoles or his own 
oracle, but he had a private life in which funny or" fishy things happened. And 
therefore Xenophon in hiw wisdon says he was always in the open. And then of 
course one has to consider whether that can be literally true. After ell he must 
have sane time for sleeping, end for other things—-there has to be private. . .he 
needs privacy, and so on. Yes? Oo ahead. 

Rs "...for early in the morning ha went to the public...end anyone might 
listen." Ss How again here. "And be spoke most of the time." That is also 
important. He Could always be in public end always be silent. Then you wouldn't 
be any wiser about what he thought. But to be always in the public and talk al¬ 
ways, then nothing can be hidden about the man. The defects of tnis argument are 
obvious, I think. Mot only because Xenophon says he was talking most of the time- 
after all, sometimes, at leest when be listened to what others said, he was silent. 
But the difficulty raraains of course, the many hours in which he was in private. 
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K: "Yet none ever knew him to offend against piety..-so favored by most 
talkers, 'the Nature of the Universe'*..." Si Mon that la quite interesting; "tty- 
most," he esyg. -find that nost oeople ere concerned with the nature of the uni¬ 
verse, that doesn't make much sense. But he must have implied moat people sus¬ 
pected, in the way in which Socratds was suspected. 

K: "...end avoided speculation on the so-called 'Cosmos* of the sophists,..." 
Sr literally, "how what the sophists call 'Cosmos.'" R: "...horn it works, and 
on the laws that govern...others worship stooks and stones and beasts,...” 

Ss These ers examples of ordinary insanity, theaa kinds of extremism. Sea? 
find now wa find also...Mow he gives an example of madness or insanity in physiolcgy. 


R«‘ "...eo it is, he held, with those who worry with 'Universal Mature.’" 

Ss Yes, "those who worry about..." Yas, "worry" la a literal translation. Mho 
have nothing else to worry but something which is in no way subject to their wor¬ 
rying, to any human worry. Seat 

B: "Seme hold that What is is one, others., .ever be bom or ever die." 

Si You see thase are also tha extreme views which are mad views. find ea 
such, by their being extremes, thqy point to a view in tha middle. That is of 
course not spelled out by Xenophon, but it is implied. Mow what is that middle 
view? Yea? 

Hi Well literally that thers ers a few things which... S: Hot a few, but 
a finite...thers are a finite number of beings. Yea? K: Which move sometimes. 

Si Mo, no; some being...do not change and othare change. Yea? find there are 
beings which come Into beii^» and perieh and others which do not cone into being and 
perish. That is the point, that is the implication, that ia a description of 
what the Socratic view of the cosmos is, and that is ccnfimwd by *lato as well 
ss Aristotle, although A r istotls doesn't ascribe it to Socrates, but it's funda¬ 
mentally the earns view. Underlying, for instance, the Platonic doctrine of Ideas; 
thare are not infinitely many Ideas but a finite number. And there are seme 
beings which are changed, changing, coming into being and perishing, and others 
which don't, namely, the Ideas. So this is...Socrates’ cosmology is a conscious 
return from the madness of his predecessors to the...to sanity. And that means 
that this view which is here sketched, within thase fat lines is the view which 
common eense has of the whole and which is only not properly spelled out by oommoa 
sense. las? 

R: "Hor were those the only questions he asked about smeh theorists. Students 
of human nature,..." No, "of human things." That is a crime. The study of human 
things is not the study of human nature, fbr example, wealth and poverty are 
human things; by studying than you do not study directly, at least, human nature. 
Yea? Pi "Students of the human things, he said,...who pry into heavenly' phenomena 
imagine that,..." S: Literally, "the divine.” P: "...the divine things imagine 
that,...knowing the causes of thase various things?" 

Ss That is one of the very few references in classical literature to the 
problen of what wa now call technology, of tha exploitation of the knowledge of 
nature for human purposes. And it is hare rejec' ,d, of course, as somi ing quite 
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at the and, in paragraph 17 ff., he says there was only a single fact winch was 
eniversally or generally known regarding Socrates* piety, and that was that he had 
kept that oath in the triel of the generals. Hon that Socrates opposed a vicious 
and illegal action does not of couree prove that he believed in the god3 which tha 
city b elieved. So in other words ienophon, while refuting the first part of the 
charge, shows os at the same time tha weakness of his own refutation, 

And then there 1 b enother point toward the end. He makes... w hen he makes 

Socrates speak about the gods knowing everything. The things spoken, the things 
done, and tha things silently deliberated. He later on, in the last paragraph, as 
you s aa, speaks only of what Socrates said and did, and of course not of the silent 
1 liberations, i.e., the thoughts; and this question of what Socrates thought about 
the gods r ema ins therefore entirely open. Yes. How we may make here a stop before 
we turn to a few pass«—-es of the second chapter, i.e., of the discussion of the 
second part of tha charge. Mr. Shulsky, you were ome of those who wanted... 

Shulsky: hhat would be the status of Socrates' investigation of human things 
if ons of the question he asks is, what la pisty? Doesn't that lead him to prying 
Into divine things as well? 

St Yes. I'm afraid so. So the line cannot bo essdly be drawn. If someone 
days he will simply study only moral and political subjects and be entirely in¬ 
different to the natural things. Yon can stats it also in a different way—it's 
fundamentally the same thing—as in the Republic . You want to find out what justice 
is. Then you have to know something about the soul; and the soul is from tha 
Greek point of view, of course, sonething which is by nature end not...even more 
by nature, ome could eay, than stones and other things. Yes? 

Schaefferi Would you explain e cmethine about tha fact that he says on page 
5 here that it would be mad to consult tha gods about something about whioh human 
beings are able to , whereas a few paragra p hs leter he says that the 

gods give signs to men about all human affairs? S: Yon mean in what we read last 
time. Schaeffer* Ho, what we just read now. S: Why don't you tell me the para¬ 
graph. Schaeffer* Paragraph 9 he eays, "Thay're mad if they consult oracles on 
questions about which tha gods...” Si Yes, thet is true. In other words, in the 
first step of the argument it is said there is a certain sphere where men can 
know—'the erts, tne ordinary arts. And yet there is connected with that the 
kind of questions which go beyond human knowledge, the answereto which go beyond 
human knowledge, namely, tha event, the result. You plant trees according to the 
rulos of the art of tree planting. That doesn't guarantee suoceas. And therefore 
that depends on tyche whether you are successful...on chance, whether it’s suc¬ 
cessful ur not. And here only omniscient beings can give yon advice, and therefore 
you have recourse to divination. Schaeffers But my point is that in the first 
case there he says that there are certain things about which it would be mad to 
consult the gods. S: Sure, if you want to find out. ..If you tty to solve an 
arithmetical problen and would go to the oracle in Delphi, that to uld be mad. 
Schaeffer: Then in paragraph 19 he says that the gods give signs to mes about all 
human affairs, implying thet... St But the question...All right. But to what 
extent...In paragraph 19. 

Rs "...that they ere present eveiywbere, and grant el^ae to men of all that 
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you raise tha question. What is man!, a question which is not stated here in this 
form but only implied, then you cannot possibly say. What is man? without dis¬ 
tinguishing him frcm non-man. And you have to know non-man in order to know man, 
and ao on. So in other words, the whale position of Socrates which la sketched 
here leads to tha consequence, which is much more directly visible in Plato, that 
the Socratic return to sanity leads to a physiolcgla of a new kind, prepared In 
various ways by seme earlier thinkers but still the fundamental difference and 
radical difference remains. 

Fielding! But is not that direction or that re-direction in the direction of 
knowing rather than... 

S: But this kind of...Well, the concern with human things in the sense as a 
concern with the essential character of the human things, is at first glanoa human¬ 
ly relevant, whereas the concern with the heavenly bodies or with what is beneath 
the earth is at first glance not humanly relevant. Is this not...does it not make 
sense! Becaese theas questions, as it's stated here—what la Just, v/hat is unjust, 
and so on, are important for man's conduct of his life, eoihat this knowledge is 
manifestly relevant for action, whereas the knowledge of heavens, at first glanca, 
has no relevance for human action. It's not our bo3iness. 

Fielding! But the presentation is ambiguous. I n»an it might be sueeested 
that those things which man can know, that is, human kuowlecge, not preci;*ly con¬ 
cerning human things; but one doas not naoessarxly stud? human things because he 
wishes to make men better but because perhaps he wishes to have knowledge. 

S: Yes, but if you think for one moment you see thet this doesn't work. *or 
example, to know what human excellence is cannot but affect your own life, your own 
judgement of yourself. Even if you say you begin the study of then only with a 
theoretical interest. I mean can you resch some judgement on what you should do 
without being compelled thet...Seeling that you ought to do it, you ought to do it! 
Is this possible! 

Fielding! Hell, perhaps there 'b another way of putting it. One might regard 
tha theoretical search as that which one should do. 

S: Thet is another...Sure, ultimately that coincides. But Bines you took it 
from his side...It is impossible to make a study of man's excellencas without seme 
practical consequence flowing from that study. And to thet extent it Is relevant 
for life, for action, what you study apparently in a purely theoretical intent. 

The opposite is of course also true, that if you are guided only by the practical 
concern with becoming a gentlemen, you have to know wtm.t a gentleman iai you have 
to engage in that theoretical pursuit of what is a gentleman in order to guide 
your action and to conduct your life properly. And that is the basis for this 
distinction. There are objects which era not immediatsly relevent for man's good¬ 
ness and objects which are. And Xenophon praaents Socrates a a being concerned only 
with tha human things because this le surely necessary for man, and even tha geds 
cannot, however mach thay might wish to keep man down, even the gods cannot deny 
that man acts within his proper sphere by tiying to find ont about the human things. 
I don't saa the difficulty which you have. 

Fielding! Well it does eeaa that the endeavor is still at lean of two-fold 
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character, and that 


mqy be emphasised at the expense of the other. 


S: Mo, I think ... the Objection which was made before is, can this line be 
drawn In this way, even granting that thers la a primary necessity for tha study of 
human things, as distinguished from other things' 1 Are you not necessarily drawn 
Into the study of all things if you tty to understand the human things? That is 
the question; that alone. But that there is a primary reasonableness to the de ma nd 
that the proper study of mankind is man and not eerpents or warms, or even horses 
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officials by lot. And this is of course goes then to tha root of the Athenian 
regime, and this must always fee considered if we toy to understand the fata of 
Socrates. Novr go on, paragraph 12 and 13. 

Hs "But, said his accuser. Among the associates of Socrates...the wrong 
these tiro men wrought the city:...” Si literally, "If...l will not apologise if 
these two man did anything wrong to the polio." He doesn't even £grantT J that, 
Xenophon. Yea’ 

Es "...but 1 will ejplein how thay cane to be with Socrates. Ambition..." 


S s Yaa, and eo on. And then he gives a pleusible account of why thay were 
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Therefora he bad to dig deeper or to choose whatever he liked, because this was 
not greatly Inferior theoretically at ary rate to what -Pericles suggested. 1 
mention in passing, since we have read the Qrito, that the question, VJhat is law?, 
is of course never raised in the Crlto , which made things much easier for Socrates 
in replying to Crito. Now let us - look at another peBsage In Chapter II, paragraph 
19-50. There are many more things! I wish wa had the time to read the whole second 
chapter. let us raed paragraph 19-50. 

R: "•But,* said his accuser,...to keep the more ienorant In gaol.’" S« Ho, 
fettering"him. That is of course b reference to Zeus' fettering of Kronos. Xes? 
Rs "In reality Socrates held that,...deserve to learn from those who know it." 

Ss How epply this to the father-eon relation. Then you get the situation if yon 

























S: No, where does be get "the sayings"? "It seame to me that not only tie... 
that the actions of gentlemen, not only those which are done with seriousnase, are 
worthy °f being remembered, but also of those done in a jocular or playful manner." 
So here we have tha jooular deeds of gentlesen, and Socrates was one of thase. So, 
Socrates • jocular deeds more generally, Socratss* deed. That this deed of Socrates 
is only jooular is interesting, and has all kinds of conseguencea. Now when you 
look at a passage which we read before. In Memorabilia Book I, Chapter X, paragraph 
19, you see that Xenophon makes hare, es ha doaa elsewhere, the following dis¬ 
tinction! the things said, the things done, and the thing3 deliberated, silently 
delibareted. Xou have the plan of his Socratic writings. The Eoonomicus being tha 
Soeratic conversation, the Socratic logos written by Xenophon; the Synposiun con¬ 
taining the deed of Socrates, what he did on the occasion of this banquet and in a 
Jocular manners and finally tha Apology , Socrates' silent deliberation toout the 
defence to be made, and about the end of his life, in tha Apology , yss. 

Thera la another point which one might mention regarding the other operatic 

























was written by en individual called the Old Oligarch. You may have heard this 
occasionally in ny coursas. Xenophon could not have written it because that's nc 
Xenophon's style. And this refers to a situation in Athens antedating Xenophon's 
maturity ty some decades or more or less. As If Xenophon could not have written 
like a somewhat grouchy landed proprietor living at that time, when Xenophon him¬ 
self was still a young bay. I don't ses ary intrinsic impossibility in thet. Bu 
it would of course deprive tha book very much of its valus for writing a statis¬ 
tically correct history of Athens, you know , if it had ary such frivolous impli¬ 
cations, and therefore no one considered that possibility. laughter/ °c°d. 

Now, yes. These are the two foci, and ome doas not uirieretand Xenophon at a 
if one does not ses his Socrates with a view to the Cyrus presented es the 
greatest representative of the political life. After all, however highly you 
' ’ ‘ think of Pericles, Pericles did not found something like the Persian empire 
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Rs The 19th century had its drawbacks. Si yes. £laughter J 

R: "...so es that the persons they introduce be perfectly agreeable...others 
that conciliate love and affection?' 'Certainly.’ 11 

Si Watch that it is always the same answer, "Certainly," or however you trans¬ 
late* panumenoun. Tes? 

Ri "'If then the midwife... cr._...the matchmaker.,. £ laughtery^be in 

his profession, ought he not to instruct those that are under his direction Which 
way to make themselves agreeable to others in all these things mentioned?.. -Some of 
than answered him es before, with 'Certainly.’" 

Ss There they split; there they split. "And some said, 'Of course he who 
makes them agreeable to most people.’ And tha others esid, 1 Certainly. 1 " And now 
what does Soorates say? 

R» "And the rest said it was very plain...and deserves he not to receive a 
handsome reward?’" 

Ss let ms stop here. Where la thet point? This is so verbose, one does not 
really recognise it. Fielding 1 The end of peragraph 60. Ss No, there...In para¬ 
graph 59. "Then there was a Bplit. Sane said.. .gave an answer and said, 'Re who 
makes the candidate agreeable to moat," and the others evaded the question itj 
simply saying.., answer to such a question, ’Certainly." 1 

As if you say, fionld you like to have mutton or veal? Tou would say. Certainly. 

And they said...But Soorates said that this is also...There is also agreement es 
to that. I.e., Soorates claims that there is still universal agreement while 
there is no longer universal agreement. This ia a part of the art of Socrates, to 
consider dissent under certain conditions and to disregard dissent under other 
conditions. The translation is veiy bad at this point. 

Now if we had more time, of course we would oonsider more passages in Xenophon. 
One of the most interesting and obviously reievent is the discussion of Justice 

In the first book of the Education Bf Cyrus . There Cyrus is presented es a wonder¬ 

ful boy, of course, and especially In DayTcin’s translation as the finest type of 
British public schoolboy. And then he is brought up in Persia, which is a super- 
Sparta—very virtuoce and very noble. But unfortunately his mother comes from 
Medea, and Medes is ruled by a tyrant. And so he is.. .while visiting with his 
grandfather, he becomes esare of the /~amenities ?7 of tyrannical life and this is 
the origin of his corruption. And when he comes hone from this stay with the 
maternal grandfather, he has a conversation with his mother about Justice, in which 

the kqy question is. Does Justice consist in giving or leaving to everythin what 

belongs to it, cr in giving or leaving to him what is good for him? And the 
simple example here—the unforgettable example, in its siapliclty—is the big boy 
with a small coat and the small boy with a big cant. Would it not be jus ter if you 
would give the big coat to the big boy and the small coat to the amell boy? That 
is what young Cyrus, tha future tyrannical ruler, euggestm that, in his plain 
common sense. But he was severely beaten by the teacher because he was not usked 
what is good for that boy, but what belongs to him, what is Just, and hare you 
Bee the great question. If what is Just is not tha same what ia good, acme 
buildings begin to tumble. And then...So this ia...Then later on, vh C-yrus has 





























